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Farm labor needs in 1952 are going to make record 
demands on the recruitment facilities of local ofhces 
Farm production goals are greater and there are fewe 
hands to accomplish them. Farm Placement Service 
Chief Don Larin suggests a method to meet the increas- 


ing challenge which begins with recruitment at the 


local level. p 3 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE staffs will have to work hard 
at recruitment tasks in 1952 if they are to offset the 
growing inroads of defense mobilization on farm labor 


supply Experience in 1951 taught them many things 
which are guidelines for the months ahead. Lester 
Rindler analyzes this experiencs p. 5 


\ FAMILIAR sight in Mississippi during harvest time 
are the crowds ol people gathered around fleets of trucks 
before dawn. “Operation Day-Haul” is under way 
Supervised by the Employment Service, this method of 
transporting workers to the farm has flourished and 
served the State well p. 9 

Wuat has been the effect of the Organization and 
Management Control Program? Utah tells us that it 
helps local office staffs to render greater service to the 


farm employer and his workers because of improved 


operations and more accurate rec ords. p. 11 

AN interstate ex hange of workers among several 
Southern States helps Florida meet its farm labor needs 
which are heavy during off-seasons elsewhere. R. W 
Robnett outlines the history of this movement and some 
of its accomplishments. p. 14 


One of the most important activities of the New York 


City Farm Unit of the Employment Service is its Cadet 
Program. Under careful supervision of high school 
teachers, hundreds of city boys are being placed in 
summer-long jobs with individual farmers. Both the 





farmers and students alike benefit, and sometimes for 


th 


the cadets there is a burgeoning of a farm career Dp. J 


GIVE migrant’ workers good working conditions 
housing, wages, and the like—and they will come back 
year after year his has been proved in Illinois where 
one crew of workers has returned to the same employer 


for 13 years. p. 20 


1 


EsTABLISHED early in 1951, the Puerto Rico Employ- 
ment Service has accomplished much in its first year 
In this issue, Mrs. Colén, Director of the Puerto Rico 
Employment Service tells about the Island’s important 


migration function—set up to facilitate the recruitment 
fz 


arm workers for the Mainland. p. 23 


ot 
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INDIANS from local reservations and from Canada have 


achieved a definite place in Montana’s farm labor pic- 
ture \s a result of a special Indian recruitment pro- 
gram, a joint project of the Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, a greater number of Indians 
are entering the labor force. R. M. Fitzhugh describes 


the spirit and progress of this integrating activity which 


will strengthen our labor force. p. 2 
Foop processing, so dependent upon the whims of the 
} I 
weather, can create unexpected manpower problems 
In the Madison, Wis., district, the Employment Service 
met the weather’s challenge by placing women in the 
processing plants p 30 


KENNETH INGWALSON, who is Educational Program Di- 
rector for Creative Arts Studio, Inc., Washington, gives 
us an outside appraisal of the Farm Labor Kit. He 
says, Stick to tried and tested tools: make them work for 
you again. Look also for the new ideas in the Kit for 

52 ‘hese ideas were adopted in line with sugges- 
tions born of experience on the local office fronts. p 
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Press time 


Wisconsin’s Displaced Per- 
sons Commission has for- 
warded to Washington 
blanket ‘“‘Assurances” for 500 farm families which will 
represent approximately 1,500 German _ expelees. 
Many of these persons are refugees from the German 
low countries of Silesia and Pomerania, bordering 
on the North Sea in what is now Communist Poland. 
These families will be screened and transported to 
to the United States during the winter months and 
will be assigned to Wisconsin farmers for the onset of 
spring farm work. 

Other States sending assurance forms for displaced 
persons for year-round farm jobs since release of Em- 
ployment Service Program Letter on the subject last 
November are Illinois, Missouri, and South Dakota. 


DP’s for 


Farms 


Tue Task Force on _ the 
Handicapped, appointed in 
June to develop plans for 
effective use of handicapped workers in connection 
with the defense program, has completed its studies. 
In the report submitted to Arthur S. Flemming, 
Chairman of the Manpower Policy Committee, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the Task Force presented a 
comprehensive picture of the number of handicapped 
men and women in this country, their relation to 
present manpower plans, the resources which exist 
for rehabilitation, placement and employment, short- 
comings in present services, and steps which need to 
be taken for improved and expanded use of handi- 
capped persons. Chairman of the Task Force was 
Dr. Theodore G. Klupp, New York City, President 
of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. The report is now under 
study by the Manpower Policy Committee and the 
Labor Management Manpower Policy Committee. 
Pointing to the 250,000 persons who become dis- 
‘bled and in need of rehabilitation each year, and 


Task Force 
on Handicapped 
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to the present backlog of 2,000,000 disabled Americans 
who could be rehabilitated and added to the labor 
force, the Task Force declared: 

Disability will become a major obstacle to national strength 
and vitality unless a determined and concerted effort is made 
to cope with it. It is not a matter for the vague future; the 
problem has shown itself already and will be with us through 
any prolonged defense mobilization period. If we are to avoid 
sheer waste in our manpower plans, we need to ask ourselves 
some searching questions on the place of our handicapped 
citizens in those plans. We know that the burden on health 
services and institutions already is mounting as a result of mili- 
tary and other defense requirements; we know that many 
communities are having a financial struggle to continue public 
assistance and other benefits in the face of increasing municipal 
expenses. We need to decide now whether it is good business 
to undertake a major and sustained effort to bring the disabled 
into the ranks of the workers and to transform tax consumers 
into tax producers. 

Aiming its work at the community level, where 
handicapped persons live, where jobs exist and where 
services must be provided, the Task Force outlined 
plans whereby each community may make the most 
of the facilities it already has and launch a program 
for expanding facilities for rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of its handicapped citizens. 

A basic part of the Task Force plan is the use of 
“‘teams”’ in each community, consisting of physician, 
physical therapist, specialists in vocational rehabilita- 
tion and job placement, augmented by community 
leaders who can bring the full resources of the com- 
munity to bear upon the needs of the individual dis- 
abled person. Provisions would be made for short, 
intensive training of such teams, to provide them with 
the latest techniques. 

In addition to the organization of community re- 
sources and training of teams, the recommendations 
of the group called for more realistic physical stand- 
ards in the hiring of the handicapped; support for the 
rehabilitation of disabled workers through the Federal- 
State program of vocational rehabilitation; a demon- 
stration project of community organization, to be 
jointly conducted by the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, Federal Security Agency, and the Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor, in 
cooperation with other governmental and private or- 
ganizations; a national inventory of physical facilities 
for rehabilitation, such as rehabilitation centers, ad- 
justment centers for the blind, etc.; expanded educa- 
tional and vocational training opportunities to produce 











more skilled workers from among the disabled; 
inclusion of plans for handicapped workers in the over- 
all policy planning of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; development of a national recruitment program 
for certain scarce categories of specialists in rehabili- 
tation; and other steps designed to bring rehabilitation 
and placement facilities into line with the size of the 
handicapped population in this country. 

Copies of the Task Force report are available from 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 


Apprentices Train in TuatT there has been a no- 


one iceable -tre i > de- 
Critical Trades ticeable up-trend in the de 
velopment of the much 


needed craftsmen in the skilled trades listed as critical 
is revealed by recent reports of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship in four of the trades where there has been the 
greatest need for them—machinist, tool-and-die mak- 
ing, molder and coremaking and patternmaking. 
During the 5 months from June 1 to November 1, 
1951 there was a gain in the number of registered 
apprentices in training in these trades, from 11,357 
to 12,696. 

The increase has been especially significant in the 
tool-and-die trade which showed a 20 percent gain 
in the number of apprentices employed during that 
period. The machinist trade was second with a gain 
of nearly 8 percent; and the percentage increase in 
the molder and coremaking and patternmaking trades 
was respectively 7.5 and 6.5. 

In releasing this information, Director W. F. Pat- 
terson of the Bureau of Apprenticeship said: 

The shortage of skilled workers in these four trades has been 
a serious bottleneck in the Nation’s defense production program 
and this upward trend in the development of these craftsmen 
is very encouraging. Machinists and tool-and-die makers are 
sorely needed in a large proportion of the defense production 
industries and especially in the machine-tool industry which 
builds the machinery and tools for the other industries. Mold- 
ers and coremakers and patternmakers are also badly needed 
in the foundry industry, which produces the castings required 
in the manufacture of armaments, machine tools and other war 
essentials. 

In view of the demand for craftsmen in these four trades 
and the 20 or more other trades on the critical list, the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship’s field representatives have been making a 
special drive to stimulate and assist employers and labor in 
establishing and expanding apprenticeship programs. 

In this activity the Bureau of Apprenticeship is 
cooperating closely with the State apprenticeship 
agencies which are established in 26 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 

Estimates of the Bureau of Apprenticeship show 
that a total of approximately 15,800 apprentices who 
are registered with the Federal bureau or the State 
agencies, are now in training in all the skilled trades 
listed as critical, and that 80 percent of them are 
employed in the four trades mentioned. The other 
trades on the critical list are aircraft and engine 
mechanic, electrician (cable splicer and lineman), 
maintenance mechanic, millwright, boilermaker, 
electronic technician, precision lens grinder, instru- 
ment repairman, glass blower (laboratory apparatus), 
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ship rigger, shipfitter, loftsman, blacksmith, ortho- 
pedic appliance and limb technician, sawsmith, 
draftsman (mechanical and structural), metal spinner, 
heat treater and wire weaver. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
WEEK will be observed for 
Health Week the fourth successive year 
from May 4-10, 1952. Its purpose is to make every 
American aware of his stake in mental health—to tell 
him how he and his neighbors, through their mental 
health associations, can work together to create both 
the conditions and facilities that will make for better 
mental health in their communities. 

Mental illness accounts for a significant proportion 
of the total drain of disability upon-our citizenry. 
Half of our hospital beds are occupied by mental 
patients. Millions need psychiatric treatment, yet 
only thousands are getting it. In every community, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December 
1951, United States and Territories 





| | Percentage 
Number or change from 








| amount previous 
| month 
Over-all | 
COS re Ev rr | 11, 133, 700 +21 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
covered by continued | 
cl eg ra ae are | 4, 305, 600 | +8 
Weeks compensated ....... | 3, 348, 800 | +2 
Weekly average benefici- | 
ae eee 797, 300 +6 
Benefits paid.............. | $70, 624, 300 +3 
Funds available as of De- | 
cember'31, 1951... 6... 7, 782, 180, 900 | (2) 
Visits to local offices. ...... 8, 780, 800 | (3) 
New applications.......... 522, 600 | —9 
Referrals: | | 
Agricultural. .......... | 230, 500 | —57 
Nonagricultural........ 695, 500 —21 
Placements: | 
Agricultural. .......... 213, 300 —58 
Nonagricultural........ 426, 400 —14 
Se Soe 253, 900 —16 
WOMEN. . 6.05 sess 172, 500 | —12 
Handicapped........ 16, 900 —16 
Counseling interviews. ..... 91, 200 | —13 
Individuals given tests...... 55, 200 | —21 
Employer visits........... 157, 200 —16 
Veterans 
New applications.......... 113, 000 +4 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 165, 300 | —20 
Placements, nonagricultural. 100, 000 —11 
Placements, handicapped. . . 7, 900 —12 
Counseling interviews...... 17, 800 —11 








r ee 





1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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FARM WORK IS DEFENSE WORK 





Maximum Utilization of the 
Domestic Farm Labor Force 








Domestic Recruitment—Our Basic Job 


By DON LARIN 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


Hi: can we meet the need for additional farm workers in a tightening labor market? 


things which are discussed below. 


We must anticipate that domestic recruitment of 
farm workers for agriculture will need to be greatly 
stepped up in the season now at hand. As the total 
farm work force has diminished year by year, the 
demands of the farmers for help have become more 
insistent. This trend was very apparent last year 
when local offices made a million more farm place- 
ments than were made in 1950. ‘There is every indi- 
cation that in 1952, American farmers are going to 
make new record demands on the recruitment facilities 
of the local offices. 

If these demands are to be realistic, local offices have 
the responsibility of calling certain facts to the atten- 
tion of farm employers. First, it is obvious that the 
crest of the rearmament program lies in front of 
us and not behind us. This means that the supply of 
qualified local farm help ordinarily available will 
keep moving into defense work, into the Armed 
Forces, and out of reach of the farmers. 

The farmer must realize that he is in a seller’s 
market and is faced with the need for improving his 
work relations. Labor will be shopping around for 
better housing, better transportation, better wages, 
and better arrangements all along the line. The 
employer now has to adjust to the available labor 
rather than expect the workers to adjust to job 
conditions that have existed in the past. 

To do a good domestic recruitment job there must 
be well-thought-out recruitment plans to meet specific 
local needs. The local office manager and his farm 
placement representative have a big responsibility in 
the matter of preseason planning. To be effective, 
‘his planning must be based on field visits, talks with 
armers, workers, crew leaders, and many community 
‘rroups and institutions. ‘Thoughts become effective 
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In part, by doing 


plans only as the worker, employer, and community 
know something about these plans, because they were 
consulted. 

At the national level, a number of projects related to 
planning are undergoing study and clarification. 
Work committees have made a number of recommen- 
dations which will help the States to estimate farm 
labor needs more realistically. They have recom- 
mended improvements in methods of ascertaining 
prevailing wages, reporting farm labor information, 
area programming, and supply and demand analysis. 
These work committees had field representation from 
State and regional offices. They had national rep- 
resentation from both the Reports and Analysis 
Division and the Farm Placement Service. 

Good local office relations with the community are 
vital because we are entering into a period when there 
will be need in many areas to enlist the services of all 
available community groups. In some areas, plants 
which have been empty but on a standby basis since 
the end of World War II are now being rehabilitated 
for production. This has usually drained the sur- 
rounding area of potential farm workers. 

We must also anticipate other changes in manpower 
demands which have always been peculiar to agri- 
culture. Sudden changes in labor requirements due 
to climatic conditions may require complete mobiliza- 
tion of all community resources when farm workers 
cannot be obtained through other methods. In such 
emergencies, local office staffs will be called on to 
bring together local school officials, government 
officials, labor-management committees, represent- 
atives of minority groups, women’s groups, and 
many other local groups in order that help may be 
found in a dwindling local labor supply to produce 





and harvest crops. Chances are that local offices 
will have to spearhead such a community mobilization. 

There will be increased need for such operations 
as day-haul programs. Last year there were over 
1,038 cities operating local day hauls, local pools 
of labor organized for the purpose of bringing workers 
to agricultural employers. These local labor pool 
and day-haul operations must be increased this year. 
Of these local labor pools, 325 were composed of 
youths. In addition there were 43 youth camps 
operated throughout the United States. Many 
States did an excellent job of recruiting housewives 
who have never worked in agriculture and food 
processing. To some extent, the same thing can be 
done with certain older workers. 


Simplified Procedures Would Help 


It is hoped proposals to simplify the procedures 
for hiring agricultural workers from Puerto Rico will 
be worked out. These hew arrangements would per- 
mit more use of workers from the interior of Puerto 
Rico. About 2,800 Puerto Ricans come to the Main- 
land for agricultural work under agreements in 1949. 
During 1950 this number jumped to 8,800. In 1951, 
approximately 11,700 Puerto Ricans had entered the 
United States through employment service facilities. 
New expansion plans for recruitment in Puerto Rico 
will attempt to bring about exchange of labor market 
information between Mainland States and Puerto 
Rico, employment of Spanish-speaking interviewers, 
new recruitment methods made possible by a sim- 
plified contract, and possibly provision of an alter- 
native method of recruitment by employers. 

There are other groups which must be considered 
in recruitment efforts. Job discrimination against 
any minority group can be especially costly at a time 
when all hands are needed. Last year there was 
another increase in the number of American Indians 
from reservations used in agriculture—a total of 
33,000. It is doubtful whether that figure can be 
increased a great deal. 

In order to provide farm workers and employers 
with additional points of contact, many States will 
again designate volunteer farm placement representa- 
tives. These may be proprietors of cross-roads stores, 
dealers in farm machinery, service station operators, 
feed mill owners or other small businessmen who have 
numerous contacts with farmers. Volunteer repre- 
sentatives are kept advised by the Farm Labor 
Bulletins issued weekly or daily as the urgency of 
crop needs dictates. ‘These bulletins advise interested 
persons on matters of labor shortages in areas of 
heavy seasonal activity. . 

Bulletins should be based on last-minute informa- 
tion, be prepared quickly and mailed immediately 
to press associations, newspapers, radio stations, 
volunteer representatives, local offices, and to any 
individuals directly concerned with the placement of 
farm workers. The use of these bulletins has been 
validated as an effective means of encouraging or 
slowing the migration of farm workers. States have 
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Farm workers from Puerto Rico help harvest crops on the 
Mainland. 


found that area-wide or State-wide migration may be 
started overnight and may be slowed down almost as 
rapidly by the careful use of Farm Labor Bulletins. 

Closely related to recruitment and_ placement 
is clearance. It is important that all farm place- 
ment personnel understand what clearance is and 
what it is not. Clearance is not resorted to until 
local labor sources are exhausted. The clearance 
function, when carried out in accordance with sound 
employment service procedures, is a means for 
extending a much-needed service in the interarea 
movement of workers. When accurate, complete, and 
‘firm’ job orders are the basis for moving workers 
from one area to another, there is reasonable assur- 
ance that a job will be waiting when the migrant 
arrives. 

Labor hoarding often goes hand-in-hand with 
labor shortages. In this connection State and regional 
offices have a big responsibility. Employers cannot 
be allowed to hold labor unemployed in anticipation 
of future employment. A labor shortage in agricul- 
ture will ordinarily be interstate in character and will 
require interstate treatment. 

Among the tested means for avoiding labor pirating 
or labor hoarding are the interarea plans for exchang- 
ing labor on an intelligent, organized basis. ‘There 
are the arrangements between the 10 wheat States for 
coordinating the movement of combines and harvest 
hands. There is the Eastern Seaboard Plan under 
which migrant crews are contacted to arrange an em- 
ployment schedule to meet the needs of these States. 
There are other interarea plans for such economically 
important crops as cotton or such highly perishable 
crops as strawberries. All these are heavy users of 
farm labor. 

Guiding migrants to the places they are needed is a 
joint and important local, State, and _ interstate 
responsibility. A properly directed and _ reliably 
informed migrant is acommunity asset. A misdirected 
migrant may become a community liability if he 
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has to seek relief when the needed job is not waiting 
for him. 

To reduce turn-over and make recruitment easier, 
more thought and work must go into the program for 
improving working and living arrangements on farms. 
Such things as better housing, good sanitary facilities, 
reliable transportation, and accident insurance become 
increasingly important. Good housing is certainly a 
top consideration—probably the uppermost thought 
in the worker’s mind when he considers a farm job. 
Farm employers with good housing always find it 
easier to get and hold their workers. 

Farm workers themselves have an increased respon- 
sibility in the 1952 farm program. ‘The veteran local 


office farm interviewer who speaks with the voice of 


experience has repeatedly said that anything which 
can be said or done to dignify the status of farm work 
wiJl make the local office farm placement job more 
effective. In part this means convincing the farm 
worker that he is doing something essential to defense 
production. 

Basic to the speedy recruitment of farm labor is effi- 
cient machinery for disseminating information about 
labor needs. Stepped-up measures may include ad- 
vertising sponsored by growers or civic-minded groups 
to reach prospective workers by press, radio, or tele- 
vision. States should make wider use of sound trucks 
in appropriate situations. ‘This was one of the recom- 
mendations of the Special Farm Labor Committee 
last November. 

Local office interviewers, if alert to opportunities, 


1951—Dress Rehearsal for 1952... 


may frequently persuade qualified job applicants to 
accept agricultural work. ‘To reach those who might 
not otherwise be reached, direct mail campaigns may 
be necessary. Ringing of doorbells, using posters, 
securing cooperation of theaters and radio stations 
are other useful devices. 

The new 1952 Farm Placement Recruitment Kit now 
in preparation is being developed to fit as nearly as 
possible to the specific recruitment problems which 
appear to be forming in the crop year coming up. 
The kit materials, carefully adapted to local conditions, 
will be one of the most useful means to help get and 
place labor for farmers and food processors through 
newspapers, radio, posters, direct mail, displays, 
speeches, and folders. 

The recruitment of workers for agriculture, even 
under normal conditions, is a big local office job. Un- 
der the farm conditions shaping up for 1952, the job 
will be far more intricate and difficult. When all of 
the local sources are exhausted, the solution of farm 
labor problems will require workers coming from 
greater distances under conditions of difficult trans- 
portation to work long hours. ‘These are conditions 
which envelop all of us when more work must be done 
and there are fewer hands to do it. 

All facts at hand indicate conclusively that recruit- 
ment and placement of farm labor in 1952 will be sub- 
stantially greater than in 1951, that new approaches 
and techniques must be developed, that new labor 
sources must be tapped, and that the proved methods 
and sources of farm labor must be expanded. 


Impact of Defense Mobilization 
on Farm Labor in 1952 


By LESTER RINDLER - 


Division of Reports and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 


®RICULTURAL manpower, which decreased ap- 
proximately one-half million between 1950 and 
1951, may suffer further declines in 1952 as the 
defense industries complete tooling and designing 
stages and begin volume production. Present indi- 
cations are that nonagricultural employment will 
increase in the year ahead to record levels to meet the 
needs of the expanded production program. Part of 
‘his gain will be at the expense of agriculture if present 
trends continue. The extent to which this drain will 
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occur depends in part on adjustments in farm wages 
and living conditions to make work in agriculture 
more attractive. With the diminished labor supply, 
farmers are called upon to produce at record levels to 
meet national production goals. This can be accom- 
plished only with continued expansion of scientific 
farming methods to increase yields and lower needs 
for hand laborers. Vigorous efforts to recruit farm 
laborers and to make the fullest use of all available 
manpower resources in accordance with seasonal 








requirements are vital to the success of the farm 
production program in 1952. 


Progress of Defense Mobilization 


The year 1951 has been described as the tooling-up, 
conversion, and development period for the big ex- 
pansion in military production which is forecast for 
1952. According to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. 
Wilson, 1951 witnessed the largest volume of invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment in our history, 
the largest steel output on record, and the second 
largest volume of residential construction. The Army 
has tripled in size; the Navy has doubled; the Air 
Force is growing from 48 to 95 wings, and plans are 
in prospect for further increases. The goal for 1952 
is for continued expansion in such basic industries as 
steel, aluminum, electric power, chemicals, oil, and, 
simultaneously, mass production of finished products, 
such as tanks, planes, guns, and ammunition. 

While this expansion of industrial production has 
been under way, farm output was near the record 
volume of 1948 and 1949. Only a combination of 
bad weather, flood damage, and insect damage to 
certain crops prevented the greatest crop harvest in 
history. The output of livestock products—meats, 
dairy foods, poultry, and eggs—equaled the previous 
record established in 1944, while the harvest of field 
crops was exceeded only in 1948 and 1949. The 1951 
crop goals were topped in the production of rice, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and dry edible beans. Cotton 
production ended up 52 percent higher than in 1950, 
while tobacco showed a 12 percent increase. 

It is remarkable that the third largest agricultur- 
al output in history was achieved in 1951 with the 
smallest agricultural labor force in this century. The 
effect of the defense mobilization effort has been to 
increase the size of the Armed Forces, and to increase 
nonagriculturalemployment. These gains were made 
partly at the expense of agricultural manpower, which 
shrank more than 3 percent between 1950 and 1951. 

Since Korea, we have added 2.1 million men to our 
military establishment, bringing the strength of the 
armed services to approximately 3.5 million men. 
Simultaneously nonagricultural employment has ad- 
vanced from an average of 52.4 million in 1950 to 54 
million in 1951. The increase in the Armed Forces 
was drawn from the labor force and from students and 
other persons not previously in the labor market. The 
expansion of nonfarm employment and the replace- 
ment of those workers lost to the armed services came 
from four sources. Part of it represents the normal 
growth of the labor force resulting from persons com- 
ing of age to enter employment. Part of it consists of 
persons not previously in the labor force, such as 
women, older and retired workers, and the handi- 
capped. A third source was the unemployed, low- 
ered substantially between 1950 and 1951. Finally, 
a considerable number were workers attracted from 
agriculture by prospects of better paying, more con- 
tinuous, and secure jobs in nonfarm employment. 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that 
there were 13,352,000 persons on farms in September, 
the peak month of 1951, a decline of 450,000 from the 
number reported to have worked on farms in the cor- 
responding month of 1950. Among those who left the 
farm for urban work were farm operators, members of 
farm operators’ families, skilled year-round hands, and 
seasonal farm workers. 

The movement from farms to nonfarm employment 
resulted in an over-all decrease of the population liv- 
ing on farms from 24,335,000 on April 1, 1950, to 
23,276,000 in April 1951, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, accelerating a trend in evi- 
dence for a quarter of a century. The rural farm 
population has declined 25 percent between 1916 and 
1951 while nonfarm population has grown 83 percent. 
Migration from farms to cities and villages was 
marked during the three periods of national emer- 
ency that occurred during that span of years. 

This farm-to-nonfarm movement had a decided im- 
pact upon the operations of the farm placement pro- 
gram in 1951. Unlike the previous 2 years, very few 
local employment offices reported labor surpluses 
during the harvest peaks. The picture was generally 
one of shortages ranging from mild to critical. A 
Bureau of Employment Security study, conducted in 
cooperation with the Florida State agency, provided 
additional evidence of the contracting farm labor 
force. This survey of seasonal farm labor crews in the 
East-Coast migratory stream early in 1951 revealed 
a substantial decline in the size of crews—from 6 to 
10 percent in most cases. ‘The losses were reported to 
be mostly to industry. 


Agricultural Manpower Requirements 


The Secretary of Agriculture has called upon farm- 
ers to exceed the high level of output of agricultural 
commodities achieved last year. Goals for 1952 stress 
the need for stepping up production of feed grains— 
needed to maintain meat, dairy, and poultry output. 
Other crops to be boosted this year are flaxseed, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, cotton, and truck crops for 
fresh marketing. It is vitally important that these 
goals be met because of the increasing population, 
the demands of the military establishment, a civilian 
economy engaged in a tremendous defense under- 
taking, and the needs of friendly nations associated 
with us for common defense. 

In terms of acreage to be planted, the biggest 
change between 1951 and 1952 is the addition of 5 
million acres to the corn crop, bringing the etotal 
to 89 million acres, according to the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s crop goal plans. Increased acreage of 
barley, grain sorghums, and winter wheat is also con- 
templated. While this emphasis on grain will result 
in upping requirements for farm labor to some extent 
the effect is not expected to be great because these 
crops are largely mechanized. More acreage for cas- 
tor beans, sugar beets, potatoes, dry edible beans, 
vegetables for marketing fresh, and sweet potatoes 
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is likely to result in higher requirements for farm 
workers in some areas. An increase of about 5 per- 
cent in cotton production on approximately the same 
total acreage as was planted in 1951 will result in 
somewhat greater needs for hand pickers, machine 
pickers, or both. 

Although reductions in a few crops, notably rice, 
field peas, and truck crops for processing, are in- 
cluded in the planting goals for this year, the overall 
manpower requirements for 1952 appear to be at 
least as high as for 1951. 

Will there be enough workers on farms, including 
operators, unpaid family workers, hired year-round 
hands, and seasonal farm laborers to achieve the pro- 
duction goals this year? The answer to this question 
depends on a number of factors: (1) Movement of 
agricultural workers to the Armed Forces and to non- 
farm employment; (2) ability of farmers to adjust 
wages and living conditions to compete with industry; 
(3) increased efficiency in agriculture; and (4) the 
mobilization and use of available manpower resources 
within the area of employment and orderly recruit- 
ment of out-of-area workers. 


Farm-Nonfarm Migration Will Continue 


Recruitment of men for the Armed Forces will 
continue during the first half of 1952, to bring the 
strength of the combined services up to the author- 
ized level of 3.7 million men. For the remainder of 
the year, Armed Forces requirements will be mainly 
for replacements. Nonagriculural employment, how- 
ever, is scheduled for a considerable expansion this 
year as defense production gains momentum. Record 
high levels of employment in industry are expected 
in 1952, but at the same time employment in non- 
defense industry may dwindle as resources are 
transferred from civilian to military production. 
During the transition period, workers may be un- 
employed in some places while shortages develop in 
others. This is illustrated by the maladjustment 
that has developed in Detroit recently as thousands 
of automobile workers have been laid off, primarily 
because of the cut-back in materials for civilian 
production, while defense industry in the immediate 
area did not have sufficient orders to absorb the 
unemployed. Even within a given area, surpluses 
and shortages may co-exist as the available labor 
supply may not have the specialized skills required 
for defense production needs. 

Because of the uneven distribution of defense in- 
dustry and demands for workers with special skills, 
the effect of further defense expansion on agri- 
cultural employment is uncertain. If 1951 trends 
continue, however, further movement of farmers and 
farm hands into the less skilled nonagricultural 
employment in some areas seems likely as a vacuum 
is created by readjustments within industrial labor. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics predicts that 
the net loss of agriculture to industry in 1952 may 
amount to 200,000 individuals. 
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Making Farm Work More Attractive 





Losses of hired workers from farms to cities may 
be mitigated if farmers take steps to make farm work 
more attractive. Inducements in the form of higher 
wages and better housing are necessary if agriculture 
is to compete successfully with industry. 

Farm wage rates have traditionally been low as 
compared with the wages of nonagricultural workers. 
Even in a year of high farm income such as 1951, 
the average hourly cash wage of factory workers was 
more than double that of hired farm workers. On 
October 1, the composite wage rate of farm workers 
was 65.6 cents per hour nationally compared with 
an average of $1.60 per hour in manufacturing 
industry. An increase of 11.4 percent in the com- 
posite farm wage rate between 1950 and 1951 has 
not altered significantly the relationships between 
farm and nonfarm wage rates. 

Apart from differences in wage rates, the lack of 
continuity of employment is a major disadvantage 
of seasonal farm work. The typical seasonal farm 
worker is employed substantially less than a full 
year including temporary nonfarm jobs. 

The absence or inadequacy of housing accommoda- 
tions for migratory workers continues to be an obstacle 
to recruitment in many regions. In one of the Ore- 
gon potato areas, the lack of housing prevented re- 
cruitment of sufficient outside labor for the potato 
harvest in October. Similarly, lack of housing in a 
Wisconsin bean and potato area was named as one of 
the reasons for not being able to attract migratory 
crews for the harvest operations. In September, a 
Farm Placement officer in Arizona reported, ‘An 
extremely limited amount of housing is available for 
out-of-area workers, making recruitment of such work- 
ers impracticable.”’ Similar instances can be multi- 
plied many times. 

Even where farm housing is provided, it is often not 
of the type that would attract workers with families. 
The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor com- 
mented as follows: ‘“‘Much, if not most, of on-job 
housing of migratory farm labor in the United States 
is below minimum standards of decency. While this 
type of housing may be better in one region than in 
another, the noteworthy point is that whether it is 
‘good’ or ‘bad’ housing, it is far below what is con- 
sidered adequate for other citizens.” 

In some cases, improvements may be made this year 
over last, particularly in areas where community 
interest has been aroused. Because of the large invest- 
ments involved, strenuous efforts will have to be made 
to affect the labor supply appreciably. 


Increased Efficiency a “Must” 


The outstanding fact about the 1952 production 
goals program is that 6 percent more output in envi- 
sioned, while the total number of acres to be brought 
under cultivation, at 373 million, is less than 2 percent 
more than the acreage planted in 1951. This implies 
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that increased production in 1952 must come largely 
from land now under cultivation. The success of the 
goals program this year depends not so much on the 
employment of more labor in agriculture but on 
increasing productivity of the existing labor supply 
through improved techniques. 

Yields per acre may be affected in a number of ways: 
by using improved seed, by using more fertilizer, and 
by the chemical control of weeds, pests, and disease. 
In corn production, for example, more extensive use 
of hybrid seed and use of high-nitrogen fertilizer for 
side-dressing are among the practices recommended 
to increase yields. Improved chemicals have been 
developed for cotton defoliation which helps prevent 
boll rot, retards fiber and seed deterioration, expe- 
dites hand picking, and increases the efficiency of 
mechanical pickers. Applications of pre-emergence 
dinitro compounds and post-emergence herbicidal 
oils in cotton have proved effective in the row-weed 
control. Practices such as these increase productivity 
per worker. 

The rapid extension of mechanization in agricul- 
ture, that was so important in lowering the need for 
hand labor recently, may be slowed by cutbacks in 
controlled material in 1952. Farms not presently 
equipped with planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
equipment will find shopping for these items more 
difficult this year. Nevertheless, many growers will 
continue to be impressed by the spectacular success of 
machine methods as workers become more and more 
scarce. The victory of the combine over hand meth- 
ods of harvesting small grains is now assured. Since 
World War II, sugar-beet harvesting has been rap- 
idly converted from hand labor to machinery. At 
last reports, 90 percent of sugar beets were harvested 
mechanically in some areas, and 50 percent or more 
in most areas. Approximately 17 percent of last 
year’s cotton crop was harvested mechanically, com- 
pared with 8 percent in the previous year. Increased 
mechanization has a major role to play in filling the 
gap left by the exodus of hired workers. 


How We Use Manpower Is Important 


The pattern of employment in agriculture is 
determined by forces that are now in evidence. On 
the one hand, the continued build-up of defense 
industry is attracting workers from agriculture to 
industry and depleting farm manpower reserves. On 
the other hand, improvements in wages and living 
standards are not enough to prevent the out-migration 
of workers from farms to cities. Shortages are relieved 
to some extent by mechanized farming, but this has 
its definite limitations. Although sugar-beet har- 
vesting is now almost completely mechanized, thin- 
ning is still done by hand almost exclusively. Sim- 
ilarly, cotton strippers and mechanical pickers are 
prominently used in California, and in parts of Ari- 
zona and Texas, but are relatively unimportant in 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Much progress has been 





made in improved yields of vegetables, but hand 
labor is nevertheless essential for truck crop cultiva- 
tion and harvesting. Moreover, citrus fruit, apples, 
cherries, and strawberries are still picked ty hand. 

Local public employment offices, affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, may again expect 
to be faced with critical shortages of labor in peak 
seasons. Experience during the 1951 crop year may 
be considered a dress rehearsal for 1952. Success 
depends on the extent to which Farm Placement 
officials, including voluntary farm labor representa- 
tives in local areas, understand the peculiar needs of 
their areas and are able to marshall labor resources 
available, and labor reserves not normally in the 
labor force, for critical seasons of peak employment. 


Rotation System for Maximum Employment 


An important function of the Farm Placement Serv- 
ice is to work with farmers and nonfarm employers 
in scheduling the employment of the local labor sup- 
ply in such a way that workers will, be continuously 
employed for as long*a period of time as climatic 
conditions will permit. In some parts of California, 
for example, farm laborers rotate during fruit and 
vegetable operations within the same area of commu- 
tation. They may work in citrus fruit and potatoes 
in the spring, shifting to apricots or plums in June and 
July, to peaches, figs, melons, grapes, prunes, or 
tomatoes in August and September. In the fall, they 
may work in cotton, walnuts, or olives, winding up in 
oranges again during the winter. 

It is recognized that most States cannot provide 
year-round employment in agriculture for local labor. 
In such cases, the problem of providing regular em- 
ployment, higher incomes, higher status, and better 
living conditions for farm workers may be approached 
by a combination of farm and nonfarm employment. 

Notwithstanding local efforts to utilize fully the 
existing labor force, the migration of workers from one 
crop area to another and from one State to another 
will be necessary for the foreseeable future. Labor 
market information and effective placement service is 
important for directing the movement to places where 
jobs are available and for preventing lost time due to 
unguided drifting of workers in search of employment. 

Where the supply from surrounding areas and 
migrants from out-of-State are not available for peak 
season crop needs, it will again be necessary in 1952 
for the Department of Labor to make the necessary 
arrangements to recruit workers from Mexico, and to 
certify the need for workers from British West Indies 
in some areas. During 1951, about 190,000 Mexican 
nationals were imported for contract work under pro- 
visions of an agreement between the United States 
and Mexico. The number to be recruited for 1952 
may be higher than this amount if an effective means 
is found to discourage the illegal entry of Mexican 
workers, not under contract, for work on farms in the 
Southwest. 
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Full Use of Local Labor Supply . . . 


ississippi's Day-Haul Program 


By L. LANE HART 


Chief, Programs and Methods 
Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


T 1s cold at 3:30 a. m. along the Mississippi River, 
I even in September. As usual, the wind is pushing 
a gray blanket of fog across the Yazoo Canal and 
is tucking it in around the hills of Vicksburg. Along 
Catfish Row at the foot of Washington Street, trucks, 
ranging in size from pick-ups and flatbeds to school 
busses and four-wheel trailers, line up to await the 
loading of cotton pickers. A fire blazes on a corner 
of the loading lot and pickers are huddled around it, 
coat collars turned up, hands in pockets, and shoulders 
hunched against the cold. On one corner of the square, 
sandwiches and coffee are being sold. Workers are 
eating breakfast or purchasing their noonday lunch. 
Down near the truck line, the crew leaders begin 
their “‘bidding.”” Some move about talking to indi- 
viduals or small groups. Others, standing beside 
their trucks, start a sing-song chant similar to that of 
the auctioneer. 

As trucks are loaded, the driver pulls up to the 
checking point to confer briefly with the farm place- 
ment representative. By sunrise, the loading lot is 
deserted. More than 3,000 cotton pickers have gone 
into the cotton harvest of Issaquena, Sharkey, and 
Warren Counties. 


Checks Supply Against Requirements 


The less glamorous aspects of day-haul operation 
now begin. The farm placement representative tab- 
ulates the day’s supply of pool labor and makes com- 
parisons with requirements on file for the morrow. 
This comparison, as expected, reveals a deficit of 
labor available to meet employer requirements. 

After breakfast, the farm placement representative 
huddles with the local office manager. He will spend 
today arousing additional worker interest. He will 
notify the local press of the labor picture. He will 
contact community, civic, and religious leaders who 
are regularly in contact with this labor potential. 
By late afternoon, he will drive his automobile, 
equipped with portable sound amplifier, through 
selected residential areas, announcing, between the 
playing of catchy tunes, the prospects for tomorrow’s 
harvest. If tomorrow’s response is not satisfactory, 
he will repeat this schedule and on the following morn- 
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ing will use his sound amplifier in these residential 
areas to awaken chronic late sleepers in time for 
loading. 

The economic significance of this regular 16-hour 
hustle and bustle during each seasonal demand period 
is known to practically every segment of population in 
the 23 day-haul areas of Mississippi. The procedure 
may vary slightly from town to town and many opera- 
tions are less colorful than the Vicksburg pool; how- 
ever, the urban areas of the State are coming to look 
upon Operation Day-Haul as an “annual payroll,” 
one which, in some instances, brings in dollars equal 
to that of the industry which has come to the com- 
munity under Mississippi’s ‘‘Balance Agriculture With 
Industry Program.” As evidence of the dollar value 
of this project, the Vicksburg day-haul program 
averages over 3,000 pickers for 6 days a week. ‘The 
payroll of this labor force averages more than $16,000 
each workday. When the cotton-chopping activity is 
added, the day-haul program has accounted for 
$2,000,000 of Vicksburg’s annual payroll. 

The day-haul operation in Mississippi has grown 
in scope each year since the Farm Placement Program 
was returned to the Employment Security Agencies. 
In 1948, there were only 7 organized agricultural labor 
pools in the State. At the end of the 1951 harvest 
period, 33 organized day-haul programs had been es- 
tablished. On the peak day of the 1951 cotton har- 
vest, 28,000 urban workers were sent from local labor 
pools. In the Delta Area, where the greatest deficit 
in labor supply exists during the seasonal peaks, an 
average of 14,035 workers were sent from 13 urban 
centers on each of 49 workdays, with 21,232 going into 
the fields on the peak day. 


Pays in Two Important Ways 


Since Mississippi experiences seasonal labor short- 
ages each year in both cotton-chopping” and cotton- 
harvest activities, and since full utilization of the 
domestic labor supply is not only desirable for the 
local economy but also provides increased manpower 
to meet these labor deficits, our Agency has, from the 
outset, devoted much time and effort to the develop- 
ment of the program. 











To our way of thinking, a new day-haul program 
should not be undertaken until consideration is given 
to these factors: (1) Thorough analysis of the agricul- 
tural labor problem to be solved; (2) identification of 
potential labor sources within commuting distance of 
the demand area; (3) preparation of a Plan of Action 
which recognizes employment practices and methods 
of recruitment which compromise any differences of 
opinion between potential workers and interested em- 
ployers; (4) determination of the extent to which the 
community as a whole will cooperate in the develop- 
ment of the program; and (5) availability of leadership 
at the local office level, which is possessed with an un- 
derstanding of the program and of the problems 
inherent to its operation. 

Before organizing a day-haul program, the local 
office must learn of the recruitment practices and 
employment experiences of those employers who are 
potential users. The office must contact this group 
first, since interest on the part of the potential user is 
essential. This may best be accomplished at meetings 
called by employer organizations or county mobili- 
zation committees, when such are available. The 
second step is to mobilize interest in the urban area. 
Contacts with city officials, law enforcement officers, 
and public-minded citizens to discuss problems of re- 
cruitment should precede contacts with potential 
workers. Generally, local prejudices against the pro- 
gram are dissolved when the value of the program to 
the citizenry of the urban area is explained. At this 
stage, an understanding should be reached as to loca- 
tion of the labor pool and proposed methods of re- 
cruitment. Worker interest can best be stimulated 
through a planned publicity program which has the 
acceptance of community leaders. 


A Well-Known Man 


Our Agency has made the National Farm Labor 
Emblem the focal point in developing such publicity 
programs. A slogan admonishing workers to “‘Look 
for the Man with the Yellow Arm Band” has appeared 
in newspapers and handbills, and has been heard over 
radio stations and from sound trucks throughout the 
agricultural areas of the State. 

If the area to be developed uses crew leaders or 
truckers, meetings should be called with these groups 
to explain the program and to organize a procedure 
for the daily contact at the pool point. 

Our truckers display the National Farm Labor 
Emblem on their trucks and the pool location is iden- 
tified by a sign bearing an enlargement of this Em- 
blem. Local civic groups and industrial employers 
are made aware of the Emblem so that the bearer soon 
carries the stamp of approval of the community. 

General community interest brings individual 
worker interest and gradually the day-haul program 
grows and becomes a part of the community employ- 
ment pattern. 

Workers may be assembled in parking lots, on street 
corners, at filling stations or markets. In some towns 
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where workers are drawn from widely separated resi- 
dential sections, truckers report, when loaded, to an 
agreed checking point. The only essential factor in 
pool location is that it is convenient, thus aiding rather 
than impeding the success of the program. The 
worker is never charged for transportation to or from 
the place of employment. The farmer provides his 
own trucks or buses or agrees to reimburse truck op- 
erators who may also be hired to perform supervisory 
duties at the place of employment. In most instances 
where the trucker is not under contract to a specific 
employer, he does not know his work assignment for 
the day until he contacts the farm placement repre- 
sentative just before departure. 


An absolute essential to the success of a day-haul 
program is a minimum of record keeping by the farm 
placement representative. In_ seasonal periods, 
Time’s A’wastin’ before dawn! Thus, the records 
maintained must be reduced to those essentials neces- 
sary for reporting purposes, preparation of operating 
analyses, and planning. A clip board, holding sheets 
upon which the farm placement representative can 
make single-line entries of employer’s name, number 
referred, and number required on next date of 
demand, is adequate for a day-haul operation. 


Weather conditions in all nearby employment areas 
must be known to the farm placement representative 
when he begins his daily routine. In the Delta Area 
of Mississippi, labor pools regularly serve common 
demand areas and are located within commuting 
distances of other demand areas. Thus, these offices 
must maintain daily contact with each other so that 
when supply exceeds demand or bad weather stops 
work in the normal area of employment, the workers 
may be sent to other areas within commuting distance. 
Weather information is often exchanged between 3:30 
and 5 a. m. and as many as 2,000 workers have been 
shifted in a single morning to meet demands in 
adjacent areas. 


Natural trade areas seldom coincide with local 
office areas. This factor must be recognized in the 
operation of the day-haul program. Offices operating 
day-haul programs at such trade centers must be 
permitted direct negotiations with employers from 
other local office areas. Although daily Farm Labor 
Bulletins may be distributed to all local offices, tele- 
plone communication is the only satisfactory method 
for making pre-dawn changes in labor movements 
to insure full use of day-haul workers. 

The local office manager must continuously evaluate 
and analyze the day-haul program for his area. 
It must be his purpose to increase the total man-days 
of employment from this force by increasing the 
average number of workers going from the pool on 
each workday. Through careful scrutiny of the var- 
iations between .weekly averages and peak-day totals, 
it is possible to make such an analysis at the end of 
each week during demand periods. 

Statistics accumulated during the season serve as 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Aerial view of one of Utah’s larger farms. 


Organization and Management 
Control Program for Agriculture 


By E. C. HOWE 


State Farm Placement Supervisor 
Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission of Utah 


HE accompanying aerial photograph shows one 
‘Ter the larger farms in Utah. For the purpose 
of determining type of crops and acreages in- 
volved, the amount and type of labor this farmer 
would need to cultivate and harvest his various 
crops, one needs more than a bird’s-eye view such 
as we have in this photograph. It does not reflect 
the labor needs of the farmer, whether of the “‘day- 
haul” or “‘live-in” type, the type and amount of 
farm labor housing, types of crops, etc. With only 
this photograph at hand, we are completely in the 
dark. How can we change this condition of darkness 
into one of enlightenment? Simply apply the pro- 
‘edures and experience obtained by the development 
ind full use of the Local Office Organization and 
Management Control Program. 
How many times have we found, on Monday morn- 
ng, that we should have laid plans for a labor re- 
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cruitment campaign several days before? By not 
having a systematic means of reminding us early 
enough to put such a campaign into gear, we have 
devoted many hours doing a recruitment job the 
“hard way” when the job could have been simplified. 

The history of the Management Control Program 
for Agriculture in Utah, as outlined in Manual 
instructions, is comparatively short. Pilot installa- 
tions were made in two local offices in July 1951. 
However, the basic ideas of the program have been 
in operation in most local offices at least since 1946 
but have not been ‘‘on paper” so to speak. Because 
of this, positive control, systematic estimates of labor 
requirements, promotional contacts, valid measure- 
ment of accomplishment, and evaluation of results 
have not been possible. 

Pilot installations of the program were made in 
one of the larger local offices and in a smaller office 
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Loading sugar beets by machine at harvest time. 


to afford an opportunity to determine what modi- 
fications, if any, should be made prior to State- 
wide installation. Complete evaluation has not yet 
been made but is far enough along to permit a deci- 
sion to start the program in at least 10 local office 
areas which have significant agricultural activities. 
These installations were completed by March 1, 1952. 

The information necessary for the Farm Placement 
data sheet requires considerable time to prepare but 
has proved valuable to farm placement personnel. 
After gathering and recording these data, farm 


placement people found many surprising items of 


pertinent information which were previously un- 
known or had been overlooked. This information 
has helped, to a large extent, in more easily and 
more accurately arriving at labor supply and demand 
and in the determination of additional farm employers 
to whom the services of the local employment service 
office could be extended. 

In preparing the Farm Placement data sheet, exist- 
ing local office records were used extensively. How- 
ever, in arriving at much of the information needed 
valuable assistance was given by County Agents of the 
Extension Service, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
local chambers of commerce, farm labor associations, 
farm bureaus, food processors and canneries, local 
marketing associations and cooperatives, county clerks 
and assessors, and many of the larger growers in the 
local areas. 

Collection of the data necessary to compile the 
Farm Placement Basic Dat& Sheet has assisted in deter- 
mining the major market employers for use in prepar- 
ing the monthly placement control and farm place- 
ment activities records. 

One of the basic records necessary in setting up 


a well-rounded organization and management control 
program is a comprehensive agricultural employer 
record. Local offices have been developing these 
records over the past several years. This has avoided 
a last-minute rush in the installation of the program 
in the pilot offices referred to and will expedite 
installation in other local offices. From these records 
and closed employer orders, major market employers 
are determined for the purpose of preparing estimates 
of labor requirements, referral and placement activi- 
ties, and promotional contacts. These records are 
also valuable in setting up the monthly placement 
controls and necessary recruitment plans. 

Concurrent with the establishment of approved 
program goals and the setting up of control records, 
a “‘plan of action’? is developed. This plan outlines 
in proper sequence for the coming season what is to 
be done, how it is to be done, who is to do it, and 
when it is to be done. Experience in Utah so far has 
enabled the adjustment and strengthening of opera- 
tions to accomplish the goals previously set. When 
followed consistently, this plan of action will usually 
avoid pitfalls encountered as a result of poor timing, 
procrastination, inadequate last-minute preparation 
of plans for specific campaigns, and a loss of control 
of many important factors related to the farm place- 
ment program. 

Crop activity timetables are not a newly developed 
tool in the local offices. However, the recorded 
information in connection with the various phases of 
the plan-of-action portion of the organization and 
management control program has been greatly helped 
by the crop timetable. 

The plan-of-action record is prepared to show in 
sequence matters to be handled, such as informational 
mailings to employers, meetings to be arranged, use 
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of kit and other recruitment and informational mate- 
rials, setting up of temporary offices, inauguration 
of school youth registration, etc. Local office per- 
sonnel are assigned the responsibility of carrying out 
various phases of these plans during the periods of 
the year specified. As the various phases of the plan 
are carried out, the accomplishments and evaluation 
of results are recorded opposite the respective phase. 

With the exception of recording accomplishments 
and evaluation of results, the plan of action should be 
prepared well in advance of the operating season. 
This will afford local office personnel sufficient time 
to review operations during the past season and adjust, 
modify or strengthen plans on the basis of experience. 

In the interest of completeness and full acceptance 
by personnel who are to effectuate the plan of action, 
maximum participation of local office staff must be 
insured in order to have the full value of their individ- 
ual knowledge and experience. 

Experience so far reveals that local office personnel 
engaged in farm placement can plan their daily activ- 
ities more easily and more effectively with the aid of 
the Organization and Management Control Program 
and are, therefore, in a much better position to ascer- 
tain weak spots in operations and devote additional 
time to those matters needing special attention. 
Reports on progress and accomplishment, for the 
most part, come automatically from recorded evalua- 
tions of the various phases of the plan of action and the 
control reports. 

A better understanding of employers’ operations 
results from the program, which, in turn, affords more 
opportunities to serve them as well as all classes of 
farm workers efficiently. Promotional contacts pre- 
viously planned and approved make for better 
employer relations and improved worker referral. 

Supervisors and local office managers can quickly 
and completely determine the progress and effective- 
ness of the program on a current as well as a periodic 
basis. The program is sufficiently flexible to take 
into account rapid changes due to weather, crop, or 
operational conditions. Once installed, local office 
managers are extremely reluctant to discontinue such 
an effective management means. 

Requests for specific agricultural statistical inform- 
ation, of necessity, often carry close due dates. Man- 
agement Control records will readily provide data 
permitting immediate release. These records will be 
complete and accurate and will form a basis for devel- 
opment of meaningful and current reports. 

Appropriations since the Farm Placement Program 
became a function of the State Employment Services 
have frequently been inadequate to permit proper 
discharge of State responsibilities. In the absence of 
prior experience, data allocations were made on a 
basis of approximations and were not geared to spe- 
cific needs of individual States. 

The Agricultural Management Control Program 
provides for the systematic and orderly accumulation 
f complete and accurate farm placement statistical 
lata for use in developing a realistic and uniform 
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budget formula. Proper maintenance of records will 
also provide information for compilation of operational 
reports relative to employers, workers, crops, etc. 

Administrative staff members are provided with 
detailed narrative reports from each participating 
local office prior to the beginning of the agricultural 
season. ‘These reports summarize the various phases 
of the Management Control Program. They will 
make over-all planning at the administrative level 
complete and decisive. They will enable adminis- 
trative staff to coordinate the labor supply and 
demand State-wide, and to arrange sufficiently in ad- 
vance of actual need, the seasonal transfer of workers 
between areas within the State. Necessary action 
under interstate and intrastate clearance procedures 
can be planned and taken far enough in advance to 
allow those areas having available supplies of farm 
labor to make arrangements for orderly recruitment. 
In this and many other respects, the Agricultural 
Management Control Program will eliminate much 
of the “‘guess work” and last minute rush in securing 
interarea and interstate farm labor. 

The Management Control Program will make 
possible accurate determinations concerning the need 
for importation of foreign agricultural workers. It 
will automatically supply much of the information 
necessary to complete clearance orders and support- 
ing documents required to substantiate requests for 
approval of certifications of need for these workers. 

Finally, these reports will provide information con- 
cerning problems to be handled at the State office 
level with processors, State labor organizations and 
associations, whose representatives are not accessible 
to local office managers. 





Mississippr’s DAY-HAUL PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 10) 


a basis for developing new methods and techniques 
for improving next season’s operation. 

The day-haul program must be a monitored pro- 
gram if capacity results are expected. It is not advis- 
able to attempt a program in an area where the time 
required of the farm placement representative in 
developing and maintianing the pool is out of pro- 
portion to the potential result of his efforts. We have 
made no effort to organize pools in areas where the 
potential day-haul force is less than 200 workers, un- 
less we have a full-time office operating in the urban 
center. ° 

The day-haul program in Mississippi removes the 
necessity for importation of 25,000 out-of-area 
workers. The extent to which our efforts have in- 
creased the man-days of work of this force is difficult 
to estimate. Suffice it to say that seasonal production 
rates of pool workers are exceeded only by the on- 
farm force. The local labor pools of Mississippi have 
shown a net gain in seasonal averages of man-days 
of work since 1948, and this in the face of an ever- 
tightening labor market. 

We are sold on OPERATION, Day-HAu.! 
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Harvest hands from Cleveland, Miss., picking string beans at Pompano, Fla., January 1952. 


How Florida Handles Farm 
Labor Problems 


By R. W. ROBNETT 


Chief of Farm Placement 
Florida State Employment Service 


HE demand for large numbers of seasonal farm 
ie -cauen in Florida occurs in late fall, winter, and 

spring when agricultural activities in most States 
are very light. Many thousands of acres of beans, 
tomatoes, celery, and other vegetables are grown in 
Florida during this period, in addition to the large 
citrus fruit production. 

For many years some farmers and farm hands living 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi have come to 
Florida for work during the late fall and winter in the 
harvest of citrus fruits and vegetables. 

As Florida’s acreage increased year by year and the 
labor supply grew less and less, it became apparent 
that new sources of supply would have to be devel- 
oped. 

Prior to the Annual Regional Farm Placement Con- 
ference in Biloxi, Miss.,. May 4 and 5, 1950, Mr. 
LaMonte Graw of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, and Mr. Fred Sikes of Florida Sugar Pro- 
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ducers, had suggested to Mr. J. C. Baird, Jr., Chair- 
man, Labor Committee, Delta Council of Mississippi, 
the possibility of exchange of farm workers between 
Florida, Mississippi, and other adjacent States. Those 
gentlemen attended the Biloxi conference, which was 
mostly devoted to the exchange of labor. A definite 
plan was developed and a progress committee ap- 
pointed. 

Some of the problems apparent in the proposed 
movement of labor were: (1) The selection of areas 
in Florida where harvest begins after the completion 
of cotton picking and ends before cotton chopping in 
Mississippi or Alabama; (2) locating employers with 
suitable housing where the groups of workers could be 
held together for return to their homes on time; (3) 
satisfactory transportation; and (4) overcoming the 
reluctance of Mississippi and other employers to agree 
to the transfer of workers. 

On July 20, 1950, the progress committee met in 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
tives of Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 


Reports were made by _ representa- 


and Mississippi on crop conditions, competitive 
employment, interest of employers, and other factors 
which might affect the program. Preliminary esti- 
mates of available labor were presented by each State. 

During the fall contacts were made to familiarize 
employers and workers with the program. 

On November 29-30, 1950, a conference was called 
in West Palm Beach, Fla. Present were repre- 
sentatives of the national and regional offices of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the State Employ- 
ment Services of Mississippi and Florida, and repre- 
sentative farmers and growers of the two States. All 
phases of the proposed transfer of farm labor were 
discussed. 

At West Palm Beach the following points were sug- 
gested as fundamental to the successful development 
of the program: 

1. The periods of demand in Florida and Mississippi 
make it necessary to restrict the initial recruitment to 
village-type labor, primarily male, who are generally 
available in crews of 20-25. 

2. The FSES will accept orders only within this 
scope and from employers who have private housing 
available. Orders should be explicit and should 
encompass all information which will be needed by 
the MSES to insure that the employer’s proposal can 
be properly presented to prospective workers, and 
thus preclude any difficulties which might otherwise 
prove detrimental to the development of the program. 

3. The FSES, MSES, and the employers must 
exercise great care in development of orders, recruit- 
ment of workers, and follow-up during the term of 
the employment to see that: 

a. Historical practices of employment of both 
workers and employers are recognized and that such 
variances as seem essential to the success of the 
program are met by cooperative action. 
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Bean harvest, Pompano, Fla., 
Janvary 1952. Left to right: 
Walter L. Cole, Farm Placement 
Interviewer, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Henry Smith, prominent grower 
and president of the Broward 
County Farm Bureau; and har- 


vest workers from Cleveland, 
Miss. 


b. Both workers and employers understand the 
periods of demand of both States and, through the 
cooperation of the MSES and the FSES, that the crew 
workers are made to understand that a condition of 
employment is the return of the worker to his place 
of residence in Mississippi when the demand for his 
services recurs in that State. In achieving this 
objective the MSES will keep the FSES informed of 
the period of demand, and the FSES, in turn, will, 
with the cooperation of the employer, maintain con- 
tact with crews and encourage the return of the crew 
at the time of need. 


4. The individual employer order will be most 
specific as to type of housing available, facilities 
to be provided without charge, so that the worker 
may know the personal items which he must bring 
with him; the transportation arrangement which he 
is prepared to make with the crew leader, which in 
general should include stipulated amounts to be ad- 
vanced to the crew leader if required, method of 
reimbursement to crew leader for cost of transporta- 
tion, and such other factors as will permit speedy 
recruitment, including willingness to deal with the 
crew leader by telephone contacts; and the time and 
place that employment will begin in each State. 

5. In all instances, the USES will lend guidance 
and assistance as required to assist in the furtherance 
of the program. 

Near the time of the West Palm Beach conference, 
South Florida experienced severe cold weather which 
destroyed a large part of the crops which would have 
matured in December. Continued unfavorable 
weather decreased the demand for extra labor so 
that this program started in May was not fully 
developed. 

However, approximately 800 workers were moved 
to Florida through the labor clearance program during 
the winter and spring. To this extent the program 
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was generally successful from all angles. The laborers 
were satisfied with the work and pay and were re- 
turned on time to their home States. The Florida 
farmers were pleased. 

At the Regional Farm Placement Meeting at 
Biloxi, Mississippi, on February 19-20, 1951, pre- 
vious results and future plans were thoroughly 
discussed. 

On October 17, 1951, a small group met at Mobile, 
Alabama, to develop the program for the 1951-1952 
Florida harvest. Each State representative estimated 
the number of workers who would be available for re- 
ferral to Florida. The total estimated supply was 
approximately 3,000. This was broken down into 
single males, mixed groups, organized crews, and 
others. 

Prior to this meeting, it had been expected that the 
Mississippi cotton harvest would be very late and that 
no labor would be available for transfer before De- 
cember. However, it developed that the cotton har- 
vest was rapidly closing and that considerable labor 
would be available early. 

Clearance procedures were adopted which would 
expedite the location and movement of workers. 
Local offices were authorized to contact State or other 
local offices directly by mail, telegram, or telephone, as 
required, with copies of all contacts being sent to the 
regional and State offices concerned. 





Excessive rain and wind delayed Florida’s early 
crops and decreased yields and labor demands. Ex- 
pecting a late cotton harvest, farmers had arranged for 
other labor to care for their early needs. The weather 
factors caused a regrettable delay in moving many 
workers. 

During late November and December, orders were 
restricted to areas where harvest would not extend 
beyond the time of need in the workers’ home States 
and every effort will be make to return them when 
needed. 

By January 15, 1952, some 90 orders had been 
placed in clearance for 3,900 workers. Approxi- 
mately 2,450 workers had heen cleared to Florida, 
1,900 of whom were from Mississippi. Other orders 
were being filled and by February 1, it was expected 
the total would increase considerably. Several hun- 
dred are known to have come to Florida without clear- 
ance but definitely as a result of this program. 

The Florida Service feels that the program has 
proved successful. Generally, the individuals have 
been well selected and have done good work. While 
quite a few have moved. to other agricultural employ- 
ers or to another industry, most of them have abided 
by their obligations in accepting referral. It is be- 
lieved the program can be expanded and will prove 
to be of great assistance in solving Florida’s farm 
labor problems. 
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THE above display designed by the Michigan Employment Security Commission was used to good effect at the opening 
of its new branch office in Detroit, and later at several fairs around the State, including the Michigan State Fair held during 


the 250th anniversary of Detroit’s founding. 


This display consists of four panels; one is on Federal job information pamphlets, one on the Commission’s own occupational 
guides, and the center two panels show a general display of the work of the Employment Service, and the Unemployment 


Compensation Division. 


The two outside panels are hinged, and can be detached easily, giving flexibility to the display. 
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The Big Gity— 


HE idea of recruiting needed farm help in big 
po has probably been pushed as far in New 

York as anywhere else in the country. Employ- 
ment Service administrators in this State have long 
since recognized the possibilities of a two-way flow 
of labor between farm and city. They reasoned: 
If the farm worker was leaving his job to look for 
employment in the city, why not tap the city to secure 
some of the needed help for the farm? 

New York had experimented with a rudimentary 
program along this line during the first World War, 
attempting to harness part of the New York City 
labor supply to meet the needs of upstate farmers. 
In 1942, with Federal support, a more comprehen- 
sive system was established; a Farm Placement 
Service was incorporated in the State Employment 
Service and a New York City Farm Unit began 
operations in March of that year. 

In the war years from 1942 to 1945, the New 
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A New York Farm Cadet learn- 


ing to operate a farm tractor. 


Fertile Field for Farm Recruitment 


By NELSON F. HOPPER 


Superintendent of Farm and Food Processing Labor 
New York State Employment Service 


York City unit filled more than 20,000 farm jobs 
in New York and adjoining States. Vacationing 
workers from business and industry, high school and 
college students, and others temporarily unemployed, 
all pitched in, mainly during the summer harvest 
season, to pick the fruit and vegetable crops and 
help man the dairy farms. 

There were two basic plans for utilizing this 
source of seasonal labor. One was the referral of 
an individual worker to a farm, in most cases a dairy 
farm, to live in the household and assist in all the 
regular chores. The second was the camp-group 
system. Under this set-up, a group of perhaps 60 
or 70 persons, recruited in and around New York 
City, was assigned to a particular upstate area. 
Living in camps off the farm, they were employed 
basically in the harvesting of fruit and vegetable 
crops. During the course of a single season, these 
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campers might service as many as 40 or more farms 
in their designated areas. 

Immediately following the war, the placement 
operations of the New York City Farm Unit fell 
off, but with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
the Unit’s activities have greatly increased through 
employer demand. While New York City placed 
only 1,996 city farm workers in 1949, the number 
had soared more than 100 percent to 4,502 for the 
year 1951. And if our economy expands as expected, 
demands on the New York City Farm Unit will 
probably become even greater, and may well eclipse 
the peak set during the war. 

To meet this increasing need for farm labor, the 
New York City Farm Unit has modified its recruiting 
setup. The volunteer vacationer and the female stu- 
dent who participated in the wartime activities are 
no longer associated with the program. Much of the 
harvesting work has been taken up by Puerto Ricans, 
many of whom have had some farm background prior 
to migration here which helps in making them well- 
suited for agricultural work on the Mainland. Oper- 
ating mostly in camp groups, these workers constitute 
the backbone of the New York City recruitment 
program. In 1951, they were hired for approximately 
60 percent of all the jobs filled by the New York City 
Farm Unit. 

Second in importance as a source of farm labor in 
New York City is the New York State Farm.Cadet 
Program. Organized in 1942 and operated in cooper- 
ation with the New York City Board of Education, the 
program has proved mutually advantageous to high 
school students in the greater New York area and to 
the farmers who have employed them for summer 
operations, principally on dairy, poultry, and general 
farms. 

For the student interested in agriculture or related 
activities, the program provides an opportunity for 
acquiring first-hand knowledge of operations in the 
field. Even the student with no outstanding interest 
in agriculture is afforded a chance to leave the hot 
city in the summer months, do some hard work, and 
participate actively in rural living. As for the farmer 
he is supplied with a young, eager, energetic group of 
boys to lend a hand in the stepped-up summer activity. 


Careful Safeguards for Cadet Workers 


Under the terms of the program, any boy 15 years 
of age or over attending a high school in New York 
City or the surrounding counties can apply for summer 
farm work in the Cadet Program. Parental approval 
and a medical examination are preliminary require- 
ments for any boy joining the program. After an 
original screening in their schools, the young appli- 
cants are interviewed at the New York City Farm 
Office (or at the local Employment Service office in 
suburban areas) relative to their general fitness and 
willingness to work. 

Each cadet is required to take out an accident 
and hospital insurance policy covering the period of 
his work on the farm. At a minimal charge of $3 for 
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the first month and $1 for each month thereafter, a 
boy is protected against possible illness or injury 
during the summer. 

Then, for the period from early June to September, 
the cadets are assigned to farms throughout the State. 
Each boy enters a written contractual relationship 
with the farmer employing him. Wages and other 
conditions of work are stipulated and the agreement is 
signed by both parties. Under the terms of the con- 
tract, the boy lives with the farm family and becomes 
a member of the household and the community during 
the period of his employment. He receives his board 
and lodging and, if he is a beginner, starts work at 
a minimum wage of $40 a month. Should he show 
promise and an aptitude for his work, the cadet may 
receive a salary raise during the course of the summer. 
A cadet with previous farm experience can sometimes 
qualify for pay as high as $80-$100 a month, plus room 
and board, which is close to the usual rate for regular 
experienced farm workers in the State. 


Wholesome Farm Work Leads to Life Careers 


Some cadets have remained on farms after the 
summer season, taking year-round employment there, 
and attending local schools. There are also instances 
where cadets have become so enthusiastic about farm 
work that they have embraced it as a life career. 

Another interesting aspect of the program is the 
opportunity it affords farm and city people to meet 
and get to know each other. Not only do the boys 
make farm friends, but many of their parents visit 
during the summer and meet the farmer and his 
family. In the winter months, the farm people often 
come to the city and renew their acquaintance with 
the cadet’s parents. 

During the course of their farm employment, the 
cadets are supervised by New York City high school 
teachers who volunteer for such summer positions. 
Those who are appointed to the supervisors jobs are 
usually released from their regular teaching assign- 
ments early in June to screen applicants for Farm 
Cadet work. On July 1, the supervisors go on the 
NYSES payroll and are assigned to upstate areas to 
look after the general welfare of cadets within their 
respective jurisdictions. All cadets, on arrival up- 
State, are met by the area supervisor and then taken 
to the farm and introduced to the employer. 


Supervisors Close to Cadets and Their Problems 


During the season, a supervisor makes periodic 
visits at the various farms within his county to make 
sure that the boys enjoy adequate living conditions, 
are learning through gainful occupation, and are in 
good health. He also helps the cadets with whatever 
personal problems in adjustment to rural life may 
have come up during the summer. 

Should any cadet become ill, resign, or be faced 
with dismissal for unsatisfactory service, the farmer or 
the cadet is asked to contact the supervisor. and 
notify him of this before the boy leaves. 
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The comprehensive nature of the job the supervisor 
must perform means that he must be on call 24 hours 
of every day during the summer months to handle any- 
thing that might come up affecting his cadets. 

For this work he is paid at the same rate as Em- 
ployment Service Farm Placement Representatives 
for July, August, and part of September. For his New 
York City work in the program during the month of 
June, the supervisor receives his regular teaching 
salary. 

The Cadet Program, with its mutual advantages 
for students and farmers, has been operated by the 
New York State Employment Service since 1942, 
except 1946 and 1947 when other agencies conducted 
the program in New York State. 

In 1948, the Employment Service resumed super- 
vision of the program and the cadet plan has been 
functioning as an integral part of the State’s Farm 
Placement Service ever since. Cadet placements fell 
off during the general postwar recession in New 
York City’s farm recruiting activities, but have been 
stimulated recently by the international emergency. 
Consequently, the year 1951 reflected a postwar high 
in the cadet placement operations of the New York 
City Farm Unit. There were 835 New York City 
area boys placed on individual farms during the 
summer of 1951. They put in 34,077 man-hours 
on the job and earned $64,236 for their 2 months of 
work. Over 86 percent of them received a rating of 
“satisfactory” in the performance of their duties. 

Further expansion of this program depends on over- 
all economic developments. Since the foreseeable 
future trend is one of extensive increases in industrial 
and agricultural production, we can anticipate that 
all farm recruitment programs, including the cadet 
plan, will be stepped up. 

The actual mechanics of operation in the New York 
City Farm Unit is typical of most Employment Service 
operations. Applicants interested in agricultural 
work visit the office and cite their experience and the 
type of job they seek. Most applicants who are 
placed have previous farm experience, with the 
exception of the cadets. 

During the war, when farm labor demands were 
most acute, extensive publicity campaigns were con- 
ducted to interest New Yorkers from all walks of 
life in these farm jobs. So far, the present farm labor 
situation does not warrant such a publicity campaign, 
although it well may in 1952. 

Requests for labor are generally cleared from either 
upstate or out-of-state Employment Service offices. 
An upstate farmer may ask the area farm placement 
representative for farm help. If the order cannot 
be filled locally, the farm representative can enlist 
the assistance of the New York City Farm Unit to 
secure the needed labor. 

Orders from farm offices in other States are also 
routed to New York. In 1951, some 1,150 farm 
workers were recruited through the New York City 
Farm Unit and placed in 12 other States, ranging 
as far north as Maine and as far west as Iowa. 
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Now entering its 11th year of operation, the New 
York City Farm Unit of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service can indeed cite a substantial contribu- 
tion to the job of recruiting agricultural labor. In 
the years ahead, its function will probably become 
increasingly important as more and more persons 
begin to realize that farm labor can also come from 
the big cities—like New York. 





AT Press ‘TIME (Continued from page 2) 


there are persons whose capacity to live and work is 
crippled by emotional disorders. Yet, for many 
reasons mental illness has not generally received the 
same attention as disability arising from purely 
organic causes. 

The National Association for Mental Health spon- 
sors the Week in order to spotlight the year-round 
need for action to prevent and cure mental illness. 
Employment security agencies can contribute much 
toward these objectives. By proper guidance and 
placement of persons under emotional strain, they 
can provide the therapy of satisfying employment 
which, at the same time, may relieve economic bur- 
dens and family pressures and, thus, be the sustaining 
force which halts mental illness. On the curative 
side, selective placement of those recuperating from 
mental disorders into jobs which will encourage the 
healing process and prevent retrogression is an ac-. 
cepted responsibility of the employment security 
agencies. 

The mental health of the Nation can be improved 
if the community puts its collective mind to it. 


Durinc January the Federal 
Schools Will Release Security Agency entered in- 
Machine Tools to an agreement with the 

Department of Defense and 
the National Production Authority to conduct a con- 
centrated program to recover idle machine tools from 
educational institutions. Most of these machine tools 
were obtained by the schools from various Govern- 
ment agencies after World War II by donation for 
educational purposes. 

‘Assisted by the various State agencies for surplus 
property, Federal Security Agency personnel will ob- 
tain lists of available machine tools from the univer- 
sities, colleges, vocational and other schools and will 
forward this data to the Machine Tool and Equip- 
ment Allocation Board in the National Production 
Authority, Washington, for allocation to the various 
defense facility contractors. 

In many cases, title to the machine tools still rests 
with the Federal Government and the only recovery 
cost will be the out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the 
institutions in procuring the machines. In other cases, 
the title is vested in the school, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the defense facility contractors will 
negotiate for purchase of the tools. In all cases, how- 
ever, title to the machine tools will remain in the 
Federal Government. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Crew leaders and their trucks. These workers have returned to the Fuller Canning Company, Princeton, Ill., for-the past 13 years. 


Why Migratory Workers Return to Illinois 


By RICHARD B. CALHOUN 


State Farm Placement Supervisor 


LORAN M. AGLER 


Assistant State Farm Placement Supervisor 
Illinois State Employment Service 


N THE early days, the Farm Placement Program 
I was primarily concerned with the placement of 

year-round farm hands on farms within local 
office areas. Like all new programs, experience had to 
be obtained through its operation in the local offices. 
Very little thought was given to the migrant worker 
who, it was believed, would just migrate into the 
State in sufficient numbers to take care of any demands 
for such workers received by the Employment 
Service. 

About the time that the program had gained 
experience and momentum, Farm Placement Services 
were turned oyer to the Extension Service for opera- 
tion during the World War II years. During the 
period in which Extension Service operated the Farm 
Placement Program, demands from farm operators 
and food processors were greatly increased, due to the 
induction of persons into the Armed Forces and 
recruitment of workers for essential war industries. 

To meet this demand, it was necessary to import 
foreign workers. With the importation of these 
workers, some thought had to be given to housing. 
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Employers set up tent areas where very little thought 
was given to sanitation or the comfort of the occupants. 
Others converted sheds into barracks which offered 
only limited protection from the weather. The 
workers, being for the most part foreigners, had no 
choice but to take the type of housing offered them. 
When there was no employment for this group of 
workers, they were transferred to pool camps where 
they were supported by Federal funds. 

After the close of World War II and the return 
of the Farm Placement Program to the Employment 
Service in 1948, careful thought was given to planning 
a Farm Placement Program that would benefit the 
employer and worker alike. Funds to operate such a 
program were greatly reduced when the program was 
returned to the Employment Service. There were no 
funds for maintaining large pools of workers in the 
United States which meant that domestic workers 
would have to be recruited from supply areas, trans- 
ported to job sites, and offered steady employment. 

At the same time, the food processing industry 
and the manufacturing industries were greatly in- 
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Housing at the California Packing Co. is completely fenced 
in for privacy. 


creased throughout the State. This plant expansion 
absorbed thousands of workers who normally worked 
in agriculture. ‘To compensate for the loss of foreign 
workers, and the loss of workers to the expanded 
industries, the migrant worker became very much in 
demand. : 

It was determined that workers migrating north- 
ward from southern States could be directed to work 
areas with an assurance of employment through the 
Employment Service and, if such direction could be 
accomplished, employers would be assured of a 
satisfactory work force and workers would not lose 
time and money in their aimless wanderings seeking 
employment. 

Meetings were held between the States in the supply 
areas and the demand areas to develop plans which 
would simplify the recruitment of workers and the 
direction of such workers in the appropriate numbers 
to work areas in demand States. There were problems 
of transportation, housing, and wages that had to be 
considered carefully if the proposed plans were to 
operate. Employers were visited by the State Farm 
Placement staff at their places of business. Meetings 
were held with the associations of agricultural em- 
ployers to explain the Farm Placement Program 
which was to operate in the various States. The 
more aggressive employers immediately saw the bene- 
fits offered them in being assured of a force of capable 
workers who, if treated properly, would plan to 
return to them each ensuing year. The less aggres- 
sive employers were not too eager to spend money 
for transportation, housing, and wages. They had 
to be shown. Workers reporting for employment 
with this latter group would soon learn of better 
employment elsewhere, and with no notice would 
pick up and depart, leaving these employers with 
no help to harvest their crops. The situation called 
for concerted action: We tried very hard to per- 
suade these remaining employers to consider good 
housing and wages for their workers. The Farm 
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This picture of the housing at the G. S. Suppiger Co., 
Belleville, Ill., was taken in the winter season. There are 
two large units, divided by partitions for families or single 
workers. The buildings are used without partitions to store 
equipment in the winter months. 


Placement staff explained what other employers in 
the State had been able to accomplish and invited 
the recalcitrant employers to visit several areas and 
learn first-hand what improved wages and good 
housing could do. 

Reaching our goal has been a slow process. For 
the most part, employers who use seasonal agricul- 
tural workers have now completed permanent hous- 
ing areas for the workers coming into the State. 
Transportation is understood to be a part of their 
operating expense. The cost of transportation by 
many employers is refunded to workers as a bonus 
at the end of the crop season. Wages throughout 
the entire State are not uniform nor is the method 
of payment uniform. Workers are paid on the piece- 
rate or unit-rate basis, such as by the bushel, ton, or 
hamper, on some crop activities. On others, workers 
are paid hourly rates. This method of paymcnt has 
been determined chiefly by the workers themselves. 
The workers have learned that they can earn more 
money in certain crop activities on the piece-rate 
basis. The housing developed in the State is a result 
of joint suggestions made by the Employment Service 
and the migrants, including such things as comfortable 
living conditions with electricity, and adequate 
facilities for bathing, laundering, and_ recreation. 

Since the seasonal workers fall into two distinct 
groups—the single workers and the family groups— 
consideration had to be given to cooking and feeding 
facilities. Quarters for the family unit are equipped 
with cooking facilities, refrigerators, cooking utensils, 
and table equipment. The single worker, who is 
usually housed in a barracks-type unit, takes his 
meals in a dining room, operated by members of his 
own group. While this is an expensive service for 
several large employers, the returns to these employ- 
ers have more than offset the cost involved. When 
you realize that the same crew of workers has re- 
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turned to the same employer year after year for 13 
consecutive seasons, you will understand what good 
employer-employee relations can mean. 

Such a program cannot end here. Workers must be 
assured of an opportunity to make money during the 
few months of the agricultural season by planning a 
good Farm Placement Program. The activities which 
occur in the planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
crops suggests a definite pattern of employment peaks 
and valleys. The early crops which are harvested in 
the spring months require a great many workers. At 
the completion of the spring harvest season, workers 
must be offered employment in other crop activities 
to which they can be transferred with a minimum cost 
of transportation and loss in time. This program of 
transferring workers from one crop activity to another 
was explained to agricultural employers in the State. 
These employers were very eager to cooperate in a 
program that would assure them of a supply of workers 
when needed. 

To accomplish such a program, Employment Service 
farm placement staffs throughout the State were re- 
quested to obtain tentative orders from all employers 
in their local office areas who planned to use seasonal 
workers by the end of February. When these orders 
reach the State office, they are analyzed in the Farm 
Placement Division to determine numbers of workers 
required, dates workers will be employed, and the crop 
activities involved. These data are then pletted on 
a chart which shows at a glance the seasonal breaks 
in crop activity, the number of workers involved, and 
the areas to which such workers can be moved for 
immediate employment. Such information is then 
passed along to the local offices, which in turn notify 
employers in their respective areas so that arrange- 
ments can be completed for the later date transfer. 

Perhaps one of the most important factors in re- 
taining good workers and in insuring their return year 
after year is the manner in which such workers are 
accepted in the community. The Employment Serv- 
ice is limited in the amount of work which it, as an 
Agency, can do to stimulate good community relations 





Interior of a single room at — S. Suppiger Co., Belleville, 
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Portable shower house. 


for the seasonal workers. Through conferences with 
employers and community leaders, suggestions can be 
made to community groups which will greatly improve 
the lot of the migrant worker in local communities. 
We have constantly advocated this phase of service to 
Illinois employers and community groups. We are 
now beginning to see the results of such a program. 
Recent articles appearing in The Christian Science 
Monitor and Nations Business, explain in detail the 
splendid job accomplished in Hoopeston, Ill. The 
Employment Service takes no credit for this accom- 
plishment except for suggesting to the employers and 
civic leaders what could be done. The local commu- 
nity then carried its program through to completion. 
The Hoopeston program is being observed closely by 
employers of seasonal agricultural. workers in many 
neighboring States. 

During the agricultural season in the State, other 
States are contacted where it is known such workers 
will be required after the completion of Illinois crop 
harvests. Through the Clearance Program, plans are 
then made to refer all excess workers to job locations 
in other States. 

We have found, in operating the Farm Placement 
Program, that by following a definite pattern in the 
recruitment and placement of seasonal workers, such 
workers soon learn of the opportunities for good em- 
ployment within the State and are eager to return each 
year. 

This program involves obtaining tentative orders 
from employers throughout the State which indicate 
the season’s needs, placing these orders at an early 
date with the supply areas offering a guarantee of good 
housing, good wages, and some consideration as to 
transportation expenses, with a promise to such work- 
ers that , upon completion of their work assignments in 
the State, suitable work will be offered them in other 
areas. 
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Mrs. P. A. Pagan de Colén. 


HE transportation of 11,735 workers from Puerto 

Rico to farms in New Jersey, New York, Pennsy]- 

vania, and neighboring States during the 1951 
agricultural season was probably the world’s largest 
nonmilitary airlift operation. This was the equivalent 
of one thousand trips around the world, or about 25 
million passenger miles. This was part of the Agri- 
cultural Placement Program, one of the regular 
services of the Puerto Rico Employment Service. 
Besides planning and supervising transportation, the 
program includes the taking of applications, registra- 
tion, selection, and orientation of these farm workers, 
as well as the supervision of the Work Agreement, 
which seeks to assure equitable working and living 
conditions and a fair wage. 

The Puerto Rico Employment Service, affiliated 
with the United States Employment Service, was 
established early in 1951. This new service con- 
solidates into one organization the employment 
offices previously financed by the Puerto Rico govern- 
ment and the offices formerly operated by the Veterans 
Employment Service. Seven local offices were opened 
in various towns on the Island, and a Migration 
Division, with the National Office in New York City 
was organized to carry out special functions for the 
Puerto Rican workers and employers on the Main- 
land.' This office acts as a liaison between the 
workers and established agencies in the communities 
where they go. 

When the new agency was organized as an affiliate 
of the USES, it was naturally anticipated that the 
newly appointed staff would be given an_ initial 


' The staff performing the migration function on the Mainland for migrants 
from Puerto Rico is paid from funds appropriated by the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico and not from Wagner-Peyser funds. 
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Farm Labor Program 


in Puerto Rico 


By MRS. P. A. PAGAN de COLON 
Director, 


Puerto Rico Employment Service 


training period in techniques, policies, and _pro- 
cedures of the Employment Service. This could not 
be done because orders from mainland farmers for 
urgently needed workers began to pour in and the 
staff had to devote full time to meeting this demand. 
In every case, these orders had first been placed with 
the local State Employment Service office in their 
area. Only after local and regional clearances were 
given, indicating that the needed workers were not 
available on the Mainland, were the orders referred 
to the Puerto Rico Employment Service. 

Then began the major task of recruiting, selecting, 
and transporting nearly 12,000 qualified agricultural 
workers to the Mainland. The responsibility was 
heavy, because the harvesting of crops in the north- 
eastern area depended on the filling of these orders. 





Workers boarding plane from Puerto Rico to Philadelphia. 
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Workers on New Jersey Farms talk with two representatives 
of the Puerto Rico office in New York. 


The staff was taxed to the utmost. Orders often came 
in on short notice; workers were requested for specific 
dates. Employers sometimes failed to make the 
necessary transportation arrangements on time (the 
PRES had to make them in order to save the crops). 
At one time, 700 workers became concentrated 
around San Juan because planes failed to report on 
time. 


To insure satisfactory operation of the Farm Place- 
ment Program, many incidental services had to be 
given to both the employer and the worker, services 
which are not described in the ES Manual but which 
are essential and necessary. Among the services to 
the employer were: (1) Assistance in posting the 
bond required by the work agreement, (2) in making 
transportation arrangements, (3) in providing food 
and housing for men when planes were delayed, 
(4) in arranging travel insurance for workers; and 
(5) assurance of enforcement of safety regulations by 
planes transporting workers. Other services to the 
worker included: (1) Explanation of the terms of the 
work agreement; (2) signing of the agreement; (3) 
advice on type of clothing needed; (4) instructions 
for filling out insurance forms; (5) help in filing 
claims; (6) transmittal of claims; and (7) referring 
of accident cases to proper health centers. 


Crops were ripening for harvest with no local work- 
ers available on the Mainland, while there were workers 
in Puerto Rico with no jobs and eager to find employ- 
ment. This demand and this supply needed to be 
brought together. Faced with a job that needed 
to be done, the staff of the Puerto Rico Employment 
Service was not concerned with regular hours of work. 
They worked day and night during the peak period, 
and they are proud of what was accomplished. The 
orders were filled, thousands of workers were given 
jobs, no crops were lost, and, according to information 
received later, the employers were fully satisfied. 

During 1951, the people of Puerto Rico made a 
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Worker and employer in New Jersey. 


real contribution to democracy. While one group of 
the male population Was fighting in Korea, another 
group was serving on the home front, for ‘Farm 
Work is Defense Work.” 


Available Manpower in Puerto Rico 


In the November 1951 issue of the Bureau of 
Employment Security’s publication, The Labor Mar- 
ket and Employment Security, the report on Local 
Labor Market Conditions states that ‘““The continued 
existence of localized pools of unemployment, 
especially in a period when full utilization of man- 
power resources is needed, is a matter of general 
concern.’ Puerto Rico has such a pool of unemploy- 
ment, in contrast with most of the continental United 
States, where most areas still have balanced labor 
market conditions. In a labor force of 783,000, 
Puerto Rico has at present 121,000? unemployed 
men and women. The three largest groups available 
for mainland labor needs are the semiskilled, un- 
skilled, and agricultural workers. ‘Through their 
State Employment Services, mainland employers can 
make full use of a large group of workers for both 
agriculture and industry. 

Puerto Rico is an area whose main industry is 
agriculture. Sugar cane is its chief crop. Besides 
sugar, there are others like coffee, tobacco, pine- 
apples, and minor crops. In the fiscal years 1946- 
47 to 1949-50, the-number of persons employed in 
agriculture fluctuated between 222,000-to 229,000, 
with an average of 226,000 per year. During the 
months of March, April, and May, work in agricul- 
ture in Puerto Rico reaches a peak, with as many as 
225,000 workers employed. The sugar industry alone 
employs over 150,000 workers. The peak of the sea- 
son, when workers are employed in the largest num- 
ber, occurs in March and April. On the Mainland, 
the agricultural season begins in April (northeast area) 


2 Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor Statistics figures. 
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Conference on ES operations and procedures held in Puerto Rico, November 5-8, 1951. Seated, left to right: Louis Levine, 


Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis, and Miss Beatrice Dvorak, Counseling and Testing Division, BES; Carl Wedeking, 
Chief, Clearance Division, Region Il; Mrs. P. A. Pagan de Colén, Director PRES; Willis Sloan, Ass’t. Chief, Farm Placement 
Service, BES; Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Commissioner of Labor, Puerto Rico; Alan Perl, Migration Division, PR Department 


of Labor, 


N. Y. Standing, left to right: Eulalio Torres and Clarence Senior, Migration Division, PR Department of Labor, 


N. Y.; Paul M. Kenefick, Director, Region Il; and Adrian P. Higgs, Economic Development Administration. 


and ends on November 1. The peak is reached 
around July and August. As the season in Puerto 
Rico begins to wane, the farms on the Mainland 
require large numbers of workers, and consequently 
the placement of Puerto Rican workers on the Main- 
land provides almost year-round employment for 
thousands who would otherwise have jobs only during 
a few months of the year, in Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Rico Employment Service has a pool 
of from 50,000 to 100,000 unemployed experienced 
agricultural workers to fill the needs of farmers who, 
on the Mainland, are faced with a shortage of labor. 


Characteristics of Puerto Rican Workers 


The Department of Labor of Puerto Rico has been 
sending workers to mainland employers since 1948 
when the Employment and Migration Bureau was 
first established. During the first year, about 2,000 
workers were transported. The number jumped to 
almost 3,000 in 1949; 8,800 in 1950; and 11,735 in 
1951. The increasing demand for workers by main- 
land employers reflects their satisfaction with the 
workers and the results of a planned and organized 
program, as well as the continuous improvement of 
methods of selection and recruitment. 

Opinions of a great number of employers are 
expressed in the form quoted here: 

Mr. Walter S. Vickery, from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, in his letter to Mr. William D. 
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Lopez, dated November 26, 1951, says: ‘These men 
have been good workmen, and their employer is 
pleased with their character and work.” 

Mr. Benedict Donarma, Keyport, N. J., says: 
“Like Puerto Ricans better than any other workers 
I’ve had on the farm.” 

Mr. Frank Costello, South Carver, Mass. says: 
“This is a very active group, mature men most of 
them, getting along with each other as old friends 
and brothers.” 


Activities for 1952 


The economic outlook for 1952 shows that a larger 
number of workers will be needed for the agricultural 
areas on the Mainland than was needed in 1951. The 
Puerto Rico Employment Service is getting ready 
for the 1952 season. The whole plan of operation 
has been revised in view of the large number of 
orders for workers expected. The program will be 
coordinated at the Central Office, but the specific 
activities will be carried out in the local offices. 
The responsibilities and functions of the Farm Place- 
ment Section will be carried out through the Super- 
visor of the Farm Placement Section and the field 
personnel. ‘The cooperation of the State local offices 
on the Mainland is needed in following the pro- 
cedures outlined by the National headquarters for 
the efficient operations of the program. 

The employers must assume their responsibilities in 
making all arrangements for the contracting and 
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Puerto Rican workers in a field near Philadelphia. 


transporting of the men. While the Puerto Rico 
Employment Service is willing to act as recruiting 
agent for employers, it is felt that positive recruit- 
ment gives the employer the opportunity to know 
the men, know their background, and establish rela- 
tionships with them before they leave the Island. 
It must be remembered that the Puerto Rican worker, 
when he embarks on the adventure of crossing 1,400 
miles of ocean, leaving behind his family, his friends, 
and his home in the interest of getting a job and 
earning money, has to make certain major adjustments. 


Language Difficulties Overcome. 


Our workers generally speak Spanish; only a few 
know a little English—enough to understand their 
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Puerto Rican workers pose for their picture after their arrival 
in the States. r 


friends from the Mainland. But most workers are 
able to perform their jobs with very little language 
difficulty. By arranging wherever possible to include 
one or two workers who know some English with 
each ten who do not, much of the language difficulty 
is overcome. : 

In the interest of helping the worker and the 
employer to solve any problems of adjustment that 
may arise in connection with the work of the Puerto 
Ricans, the Government of Puerto Rico has estab- 
lished, on the Mainland, its Migration Division. 
The National Office, with headquarters at 21 West 
Sixtieth Street, New York, is always available for 
consultation with the public or officials of the State 
Employment Services. 
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San Juan’s Mayoress entertains Federal officials. Delegates from the Mainland attending Puerto Rico’s first conference 
of Employment Service officials were guests recently at a reception in San Juan given by the city’s first woman mayor, 
Sefiora Felisa Rincén de Gautier. In the photograph, left to right, in the first row are: Don RafaelW. Ramirez, Matilde 
Amy de Davison, Carmen de Cuchi Coll, Louis Levine, Carl Wadeking, Fernando Sierra Berdecia, la Alcaldesa de la 
Capital, Paul M. Kenefick, Sefiora de Clarence Senior, Amalia de Sierra Berdecia, Tulio N. Zeno, Stephen Mayo, Adrian 
Higgs. In the back row are: Katherine Keelan de Lépez, Julio B. Lépez Bianchi, Eulalio Torres, Juan A. Colén, 


re F. Cuchi Coll, Willis Sloan, Petro América Pagan de Colén, Beatrice Dvorak, Clarence Senior, Sofia Zeno, and Howard 
. Davison. 
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A portion of an Indian crew 
(Blackfeet) topping beets near 
Stevensville, Mont. The em- 
ployer, who took the picture, 
claims the crew was the best 
group of workers he had ever 
employed. 


Indians in Montana’ Farm Labor Force 


By R M. FITZHUGH 


Farm Placement Supervisor 
Montana State Employment Service 


HE more than 20,000 Indians living on 7 Indian 

Reservations in Montana and the many Treaty 

Indians residing across our border in Canada 
have proved and will prove an increasingly significant 
factor in Montana’s farm labor force. 

From a handful in 1948, the placement of Indians 
in Montana’s farm labor market has grown to a total 
of 2,671 in 1951. Not only have more Indians been 
placed each year, but a larger proportion have been 
placed in permanent farm jobs and in highly skilled 
farm occupations paying top agricultural wages. This 
modest but steady increase of the utilization of Indians 
was not accomplished by the Montana Employment 
Service alone, but resulted from the wholehearted 
cooperation and effort of the United States Indian 
Service and the guidance and encouragement of both 
our regional and Washington offices. 

Although an Indian program was set up in the Farm 
Division of the Service early in 1948, it was not until 
the spring of 1950, when farm labor surpluses dis- 
appeared, that the need for an expanded Indian 
placement program became apparent. As a result, 
Governor John W. Bonner called a meeting of all 
interested parties to gather facts and material and 
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to set up an integrated Indian placement program. 

Consequently, on June 27, 1950, representatives 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Area Office, Superin- 
tendents of all seven Montana Indian Reservations, 
Tribal Council members of each Reservation, Bureau 
of Employment Security representatives from the 
Denver, Colo., and Washington, D. C., offices, 
and members of the Montana Agency attended 
a meeting in Billings, Mont. Frank discussions 
took place involving the many problems surround- 
ing the employment of Indians, They dealt with 
the viewpoint of the Indians themselves and with 
the viewpoint of the employer and the services 
involved. It was this meeting that actually laid the 
framework of the Indian Placement Program in 
operation today. 

Subsequent to the meeting, several conferences 
were held between the Indian Service and the Em- 
ployment Service to work out technical relationships 
and operations. On July 24, 1950, a cooperative 
agreement between the Indian Service and the Em- 
ployment Service was formally agreed upon. 

The agreement laid out the responsibilities and 
duties of both parties and, without question, directly 
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contributed to the healthy condition and growing 
respect of the program in Montana today. The 
agreement has proved so significant to the program 
that it might be well to note the two most pertinent 
sections. In addition, these sections best illustrate 
the approach used, as well as indicate the exact 
responsibilities delegated to both agencies in doing 


the job. 


INDIAN SERVICE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Tribal and Agency support, cooperation and assistance.—The Indian 
Service shall be responsible for obtaining and maintaining 
Tribal and Indian Agencies’ support, cooperation, and such 
assistance as needed to fully carry out a full Indian Placement 
Program. 


Inform and instruct Indian workers—The Indian Service shall 
be responsible for informing and instructing Indian workers of: 


Their full responsibilities as employees, which include the 
necessity for proper respect of employer authority and prop- 
erty ownership. 


The highly competive labor market in which they are 
entering. 


Their full responsibilities as members of the community in 
which they work. 


Their responsibility for the care and welfare of all mem- 
bers of their group. 


The responsibility and desire of the Montana State Employ- 
ment Service to assist them in obtaining suitable work. This 
should include information in regard to such services avail- 
able without charge, as Employment Counseling, Selective 
Placement for Handicapped, Special Service to Veterans, 
and Labor Market Information. 


The basic reason for inaugurating such a Placement 
Program. 


Investigation and Adjustments.—Any complaints on the part of 
Indians, as to working conditions or wages, should be referred 
by the local employment service office making the placement 
to the Indian Service Placement Office at Billings. 


Customs, traditions, etc., of Indian workers.—The Indian Service 
shall be responsible for furnishing information to the Montana 
State Employment Service and interested employers or groups 
of the customs, traditions, culture, likes, dislikes, etc., of Mon- 
tana Indian workers, for the purpose of aiding the placement 
process. 


MONTANA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES 


Registration.—The M ontana State Employment Service shall 
be responsible for the registration of all Indians who are avail- 
able and willing to work in off-reservation agricultural and 
industrial activities. 


Employer orders.—The Montana State Employment Service 
shall be responsible for the development of job orders for Indian 
workers. All orders for Indian workers shall be referred to the 
proper local Employment Service office for placement opera- 
tions. One copy of each order should be directed to the 
Indian Service Area Office. 


Placement process.—The Montana State Employment Service 
shall be responsible for the referral, placement, and verification 
of all workers included within the framework of this program. 


Special services—The Montana State Employment Service 


shall be responsible for providing, when appropriate, the 
following services: 
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Employment counseling, including aptitude and proficiency 
testing. 


Selective placement of handicapped. 
Special service to veterans. 
Labor market information. 


The Montana State Employment Service shall be responsible 
for informing employers of the responsibilities and part the 
Indian Service is giving in this mutual Placement Program. 


To progress in the utilization of Indians, we placed 
emphasis on the basic Employment Service prin- 
ciple of “The right worker for the right job” and 
applied it to Indians. The old and rather common 
concept of considering Indians as a group or a race 
who possess or lack certain skills, temperament, 
faults, and abilities was discarded wherever found. 
In other words, each Indian worker was considered 
as an individual just as any other worker, whether 
referred to unskilled or highly skilled occupations. 

Thus, the registration of Indians became our first 
and prime objective. Early in 1951, an intensive 
registration campaign was carried on. Employment 
Service staff members from designated Indian con- 
tact local offices, in company with a representative 
of the Indian Service, traveled to previously planned 
and advertised points on each Reservation for the 
express purpose of registering all Indians willing and 
able to accept off-Reservation employment. An un- 
founded rumor that all Indians registered would 
automatically be shipped to war plants, subzero 
weather with deep drifting snow, a reluctance to 
leave the Reservation, and a few ill-chosen registration 
points prevented as large a registration as anticipated, 
but the result obtained did indicate the approach 
was correct. Free movies, doughnuts and coffee, and 
more detailed and better planned advance publicity 
is expected to be used in the future. It is believed 
this will largely overcome the defects encountered. 

The isolated Reservations containing thousands of 
square miles, with the Indians living in widely scat- 
tered tiny settlements, presented what was considered 
a difficult registration problem. However, the prob- 
lem of determining the “availability” of Indians after 
being registered proved even more difficult. Indians 
with little or no apparent means of transportation 
proved extremely mobile. Large and small groups, 
families, and individual Indians frequently disap- 
peared and re-appeared without knowledge of the 
Indian Service or the ES office, despite frequent field 
trips. As a consequence, the entire program was 
threatened. 

To help bring some order out of confusion an 
“availability,” self-addressed postal card was designed 
and pressed into service. (See illustration.) The 
card did materially ease the situation and will be 
used in the future with some refinements. At the 
time of registration, each Indian was handed trom 
one to four of the cards, depending upon the time 
interval between the registration date and the normal 
opening date of the active agricultural season. The 
interviewer placed a specific date on each card and 
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mail this card. If 





MONTANA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ages 3 


Please check (\/) Item No. 1 or Item No. 2, whichever is correct on the date you 


approximately date this work will be finished. 
Please PRINT your NAME and ADDRESS before mailing 





this card. 
BF Bidets I am unemployed and wish to continue my 
registration for work. 
eee §=— Sin I am employed. This work will last until 
ee IS, AIS... 
Date 


Address........... {[2e8, lonran SENS REI ae 
Please Mail This Card LAR CH 4, L9S% are No Postage Required 


you check (\/) Item No. 2 pleave give 


Date 








Sample availability card. 


instructed the Indian to mail the individual card 
on the exact date specified. 

Possibly the three most common objections en- 
countered by local offices in the development of job 
openings during 1951 for Indian workers were: 
(1) Disappearance of Indian workers from their jobs; 
(2) lack of skill in the operation of farm machinery; 
and (3) housing unsuitable for Indian families. 

Employers stated that occasionally Indian workers 
suddenly disappeared without apparent reason or 
warning. Frequently this condition placed employ- 
ers in a rather awkward position. A study of this 
situation revealed that in a majority of such cases, the 
Indian workers had merely departed to attend a Sun 
Dance or other ceremony and had been afraid to 
make known their wishes to their employers. Afraid 
to ask for a few days off from work, they, of course, 
hesitated to return to their old employers after their 
leave without permission. This problem is gradually 
being eliminated by local offices talking this matter 
other with both employers and workers and in some 
cases by arranging transportation to and from the 
religious celebrations by the employers for those 
Indians who wish to participate. 

Unfortunately many Indians have been raised in 
areas where machinery of any type is seldom found, a 
condition which has caused an erroneous impression 
by some that Indians as a racial group are not mechan- 
ically minded. However, the number of Indians we 
have placed during the past years in industry as well 
as in agriculture, adequately refutes this belief. 
Today, many are journeymen mechanics, carpenters, 
plumbers, and experienced tractor and combine op- 
erators. We find Indians are like any other group in 
Montana in that they are not all mechanically inclined 
nor are they limited to specific aptitudes. Our place- 
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ment of nearly 900 Indians in industry in 1951, 
coupled with past placement accomplishments in this 
field, adds weight to this conclusion. 

Normally Indian workers require housing for their 
entire family, a condition which would overtax the 
housing facilities of the average Montana farm em- 
ployer who often has accommodations for only one or 
two solo workers in his own home or in a bunkhouse. 
This, by necessity, has considerably narrowed the 
placement opportunities ‘of Indian workers. War 
surplus tents and some remodeling of existing housing 
units have been provided to partially offset this situa- 
tion during 1951. However, the future promises more 
suitable housing as employers are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the significance and desirability of 
integrating Indians into Montana’s farm labor force. 


Saving the Crop Came First 


, Working with these people during the past years, 
I have gained great admiration and respect for them, 
as they have proved loyal and skillful workers even 
with the smallest opportunity. Their loyalty was 
proved to me one late fall night, when a group of 
Indians who had picked potatoes all day, worked 
feverishly all night in freezing weather by the light of 
bonfires to save a farmer’s crop. They unhesitantly 
stepped in and saved many thousands of dollars worth 
of potatoes laying on the ground, which another crew 
of different racial origin had suddenly refused to pick 
due to weather conditions. This and many more 
witnessed incidents are gaining the confidence of a 
larger number of farm employers each year. 

Given additional training, experience, and oppor- 
tunity, Indian workers will become a significant addi- 
tion to our farm labor force and will develop leaders 
in the various fields of work. 
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In a Wisconsin cannery. 





Operating a machine that fills and closes cans. 


Women Workers for Peak Labor 
Demand in Food Processing 


By A. W. HEUSER 
Farm Placement Interviewer 
Madison District Office, Wisconsin State Employment Service 


Te rush of spring planting always means the start 


of additional activities by the Madison District» 


Office of the Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice. It means the beginning of another food-process- 
ing season and increased activity by the farm place- 
ment division whose responsibility it is to help man a 
heavy concentration of food-processing plants located 
in the three-county area served by the office. 

Although Wisconsin is famous as a dairy State, it 
has become a leading producer of canned goods. The 
greatest percentage is produced in the central section 
of the State and the area served by the Madison Dis- 
trict has some of the larger plants, producing thou- 
sands of cases of canned goods each day they operate 
during a season. The first crop packed is peas, with 
the season starting about June 15 and running to the 
end of July. Advance planning for the recruitment of 
workers needed for the season usually starts some time 
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in January. A typical season requires about 2,400 
workers, but because of the scarcity of men during re- 
cent years, more and more emphasis has been placed 
on women, and many in-plant jobs formerly done by 
men are now performed by women. 

This past year WSES was faced with a tightening 
labor market due to industrial expansion to meet de- 
fense needs. This meant that WSES began its recruit- 
ment of labor for the 1951 pack of peas under difficult 
circumstances. Early season contacts with canners 
showed that all plants expected to operate at near 
capacity. 

The first step taken by the local office was to get in 
touch with employees who had worked the previous 
season to determine how many would be available for 
the *5] season. All high schools in the area were con- 
tacted, and all students interested in a summer job 
were registered. Special efforts were also made to 
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Aligning ears of sweet corn for husking by machine: 


recruit college and university students for summer 
work. Radio programs were prepared for use over 
local stations to interest people in working in canning 
factories. WSES in this manner gained some idea of 
what the local supply would be and how much out- 
side recruiting would be necessary to man the plants. 
This phase of the campaign was completed by the mid- 
dle of May. In the meantime, the progress of the pea 
crop was closely checked to determine whether it was 
going to be a normal crop, below normal, or a bumper 
crop. This made it possible for WSES to anticipate 
worker needs and to see if it would be necessary to 
raise or lower pre-season estimates. 


Retarded Crop Complicates Recruitment 


Everything, weather, crop growth, and __ field 
conditions, seemed to indicate a normal season by the 
first of June. ‘The crop looked good and the supply 
of local people appeared adequate. Industrial plants 
were hiring few women at the time and WSES felt that 
there would not be too much of a problem to recruit 
women. The rose-colored hue rapidly faded. Cool 
weather came, crop growth was retarded, and canners 
began to revise estimates of needs because they felt 
that if the crop was appreciably held back more help 
would be needed because the crop would come on fast, 
when it did mature. 

To add to current problems, a gunpowder plant 
suddenly began to recruit people. By the time the 
pea pack started, it became evident that women who 
were expected to be available just were not around. 
Plants which had never been short of women started 
calling the local office to report shortages of women. 
WSES recruitment plans again had to be revised. 
Local radio stations cooperated in appealing to women 
in shortage areas to contact the Employment Service 
or one of the plants. ‘The itinerant interviewer spent 
extra time in plant towns and the farm placement man 
personally contacted women reported by friends as 
being available. 
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Removing silk and clinging bits of husk from ears of sweet corn. 


It was a slow process and WSES discovered that, 
after the first week of canning, little ground had been 
gained. Women were leaving faster than WSES was 
able to recruit them. Plants indicated that they would 
be forced to slow down if more women could not 
be found. This was a new experience; no serious 
shortage of women workers had existed before and 
plants had come to count on local women. None, 
however, had housing for women, and in most cases 
housing that was available was filled with men who 
had been recruited from other areas. Here was a 
peculiar predicament. WSES had encouraged these 
plants to count on women to fill many of their jobs 
in preference to men, on the basis that there were 
sufficient women available. 

Weather again intervened to change the picture. 
Heavy rains hit the area and cold, wet weather 
followed. This slowed down growth of the peas and 
canning plant employers decided that unless warm 
weather hit, they would be able to handle the pea pack 
with the supply of women on hand. At this point 
the local office had recruited more women than at any 
time in its experience. Plants were using more women 
in an older age bracket than ever before. More 
women were working who had never worked outside 
of their kitchens; there were others who had not 
worked for 20 years. In one plant two women who 
worked on a picking table were nearly 80 years 
old and were doing a very good job. The pea pack 
was sucessfully completed. 

The next seasonal event for women workers and the 
next recruitment problem for the local WSES office 
was corn canning. 

Early in the growing season, canners advised the 
Employment Service that the cool weather meant 
that sweet corn had a good start and that if August 
should turn hot there would be a bumper sweet corn 
pack. Women would be needed to operate the corn 
huskers and cutters, and WSES had emphasized the 
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Feeding ears of sweet corn into cutting knives which cut whole 
kernels from the cob. 


use of women on these jobs. That meant another 
campaign for women. If all the women who had 
worked during the pea season returned, WSES would 
still be short about 300 women during the corn pack. 
In the meantime, the powder plant started hiring on 
a heavier scale and would continue to do so during the 
corn season. Many of the women working in pro- 
cessing plants near the powder plant had applications 
on file and were waiting to be called. The powder 
plant meant steady employment. Women definitely 
had to be sold on remaining in their seasonal food- 
processing jobs. 

Weather continued warm and pleasant for the first 
few days of August, but intermittently there would be 
a few days of cold weather which slowed the corn crop, 
yet the canners still were expecting a good crop. 
The local office went to work again to recruit still 
more women. Spot announcements were used and 
the farm placement interviewer went on the air with 
the farm editors of local radio stations again appealing 
for women to help during the corn pack. The 
itinerant interviewer visited outlying points and urged 
women to have their friends report for the emergency. 
Local and area newspapers appealed to women to 
help. Slowly extra workers were lined up and when 
they started processing it appeared that there were 
sufficient women to meet plant needs. The pack 
started slowly and more cool weather held up full- 
scale operations. This added to recruitment dif- 
ficulties. 

As the pack progressed, it became apparent that 
this year’s corn pack would be very slow and would 
not take the anticipated number of workers. Cold 
weather slowed the ripening of the corn which meant 
that plants had to use about the same number of 





Miss Joyce Cisco, a Wisconsin cannery worker, chosen as 
“Sweetheart of the Corn” for the annual corn festival held at 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


workers as in any normal season, but were working 
shorter hours than normal, with the result that many 
of the women were not satisfied with the short hours. 
The quit rate soared. WSES had to keep replacing 
those who quit. Then, too, the powder plant kept 
taking some of the women who were working in the 
canning plants. In several instances the local office 
had to appeal to the powder plant to delay recruiting 
certain women because they were still needed in the 
corn pack. There was no difficulty making these 
arrangements when the ladies’ intentions to leave 
were discovered before they actually left the employer. 

WSES had faced a problem not anticipated at the 
start of the season but brought on because of abnormal 
weather conditions and the cut into the normal supply 
of women that defense plants had made. WSES 
found, when the season was over and the last can had 
been filled, that it had not lost any canned goods 
because of a shortage of labor. More women workers 
were placed than ever before and the referral to 
placement ratio was probably higher than ever. 
WSES placed women from 16 to 80 years of age and 
they all had helped to geta job done. It left the local 
office with a feeling of appreciation to these faithful 
women who, in spite of home responsibilities, came 
to the rescue and helped avert what might have been 
a serious situation. 

It was through the splendid cooperation between 
the workers, the employers, the press, the radio 
stations, and everyone in the local office that it was 
possible to meet and solve what could have been a 
serious problem in the the recruitment of women 
workers to meet a peak labor demand. 
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“Help” for the Farmer—Help”’ for the Farm Placement Representative . . . 


The 1952 Farm Labor Kit 


By KENNETH W. INGWALSON 


Educational Programs Director 
Creative Arts Studio, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


HE “Farm Help Wanted” sign will be on more 
“i usa boxes than ever this year, figuratively speak- 

ing. And if the call is to be answered adequately, 
it will have to be answered by workers from unusual 
sources: women, youth, older workers, handicapped, 
the inexperienced, business and civic groups. ‘There 
won’t be enough from the usual sources. 

To many of these workers, the sign of the little 
‘Farm Labor Information Man” will be new, his 
meaning somewhat obscure. But to the thousands of 
farmers who have gotten farm help in the past few 
years, in face of a tightening labor supply, the little 
man will mean more than ever. 

For they know now that behind that sign stands a 
well-knit, coordinated employment system, manned 
by a staff of devoted men and women who have no 
doubt that farm work is defense work—who realize 
that helping the farmer meet his increased food goals 
is essential work performed in the national interest. 
So this year they will turn, in increasing numbers, to 
the “Little Farm Labor Man” for help to meet their 
problems. 

A glance at ‘‘Lead Lines’ in the 1952 Fact Sheet— 
the basic document in the 1952 Farm Labor Recruit- 
ing Kit—each supported by figures, demonstrates the 
seriousness of the problem, the magnitude of the job: 

“We must have more food because our defense 
forces must be well fed. . .There are more of them. . 
Full employment brings bigger demands for food. . . 
Our population is increasing. . . A hungry world is 
driving up export demands. We are consuming 
at a faster rate than we have produced in 1950, ete.” 

So farmers have been asked to meet higher food 
goals. Present indications are that, weather permit- 
ting, it is possible to achieve them if—a big if/—man- 
power can be supplied in sufficient numbers at the 
right time, at the right place. 

But, continues the Fact Sheet, ‘‘Farmers face more 
difficult competition for workers in the shrinking labor 
market.’ The production of planes, guns, ships, and 
other defense items means a demand for more workers, 
even though local dislocations will occur. 

These facts, and dozens more, detailed in the Fact 
Sheet, and filled in by every local situation spells 
intensified local recruitment. It means the usual sources 
must be utilized efficiently. It demands that more farm 
workers come from unusual sources. 

The problem is not new, it’s simply more acute. 
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The solution is not new, it is doing more of the things 
that work, more often, harder, longer, more intelli- 
gently. For busy local managers of the State Employ- 
ment Services, that is a big order. 

That’s why the 1952 Farm Labor Recruiting Kit is 
retaining tried and tested tools. ‘These tools have been 
refined and sharpened and the emphasis is to make 
their use more effective. This year, more than ever, 
the theme should be: ‘‘Make the tools that worked for 
you, work for you again!” 

Added this year are such features as experience and 
requests indicated where needed. For instance, a new 
feature is a vest pocket ““Managers Guide.” Here in 
capsule form are tips on such topics as “Getting the 
most out of radio,’ ““Making a speech talk for you,” 
‘The local press, your right-hand unhired man,” ‘“Two 
can fill one man’s shoes.” 

In the kit, too, are thumbnail descriptions of all the 
items available to support local office staff efforts, from 
armbands to ‘‘ads’’ and from stickers to streamers, 
with hints to localize, personalize, and utilize. 

The busy manager will have another assistant in a 
“Homemade Speech Kit.” Made to slip into his 
pocket, it contains 12 fact-crammed cards which he 
can shuffle about and have a home-made speech by 
using 1, 3, 12, or any number of cards. All he has to 
do is to supply the local data in the space provided on 
the back, carry the speech kit with him, and he will 
never be caught “‘speechless.” 

The 1952 Fact Sheet is a reference and background 
piece, filled not only with facts but with background 
statements and suggestions on methods as well. The 
title, “The 1952 Outlook for Recruiting and Placing 
Farm Labor,” is truly descriptive. Study and use of 
this information will leave no doubt in the minds of 
the farmer that his is an “‘essential industry”; it will 
show the worker that ‘“‘farm work is defense work”’; 
and the community will realize more than ever that 
it is in the midst of a significant national effort. 

And, when the farmer, the worker, and the com- 
munity thoroughly understand and accept these prem- 
ises, then the job of the Employment Service will be 
easier, and farm labor problems will be well on the 
way to solution. But until everyone knows what is 
involved, they cannot understand. ‘That means they 
must be reached with the facts. 

Fortunately, the means of reaching them are avail- 
able. Press, radio, forums, meetings, personal con- 
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tacts, displays, advertising, committees, organized 
groups, each needs an individual approach with a 
specific appeal for a definite purpose, over and over 
again. This is necessary because not all people react 
the same way to a given stimulus at the same time. 

For instance, a worker may be moved by patriotic 
motives to accept work in a gun factory because he 
knows he is contributing to the defense effort, and his 
friends and associates give him moral support in that 
conviction. It will be difficult to get him to accept a 
farm job unless he understands that farm work is 
defense work, and unless his friends, also, accept that 
fact, so he will have status in their eyes. 


He may not have heard the first or second radio 
spot explaining this premise. Perhaps the news story 
about farm labor that he read was slanted to the 
farmer. It could be that a letter from the local office 
was the first stimulant that made him think of the 
importance of farm work. If his friends, his wife, and 
associates have seen the new stories, heard the radio 
interviews, attended a lecture on the importance of 
farm work, they will know that farm work is defense 
work, and think it’s swell if he takes a farm job. 
Chances are that he will be ready to consider farm 
work on an equal plane with other defense work. 
Then it may only be a matter of considering wages or 
living conditions. 


Then there are a number of people who are moved 
by the economic appeal—wages. Again, before they 
have properly considered ‘‘That it’s what’s left at the 
end of the month” that counts, they may be off to a 
distant industrial area. There they may find that 
moving, transportation, housing, entertainment, food 
has eaten a big chunk out of their wages. 


But how will they know what the farmers have to 
offer, or what kind of improvements have been made 
in farm living, until someone has reached them with 
that message? The kit materials are designed to help 
do just that. The kit has speeches, radio spots, news 
stories, “‘ads,”’ cartoons, and posters designed to reach 
an audience by way of the two important senses 
sight and hearing. Each is designed to reach a spe- 
cific group of people, and each is based on a specific 
kind of appeal. ‘These must be localized, and that is 
made easy to do. 

However, the kit does not include enough stories, 
enough radio spots, enough speeches. Nor is there always 
a right item for a specific situation. The materials 
are intended to be typical of what each office may want 
to use and will serve as a guide for the preparation of 
any additional material. Moreover, basic appeals, 
which may be used in any material prepared locally, 
are given in thumbnail fashion in the ‘‘Manager’s 
Guide.” ‘These appeals, conbined with facts from the 
fact sheet and information on the local situation, will 
make an effective impression. 

It is well to remember that people rarely respond to 
one appeal. A number of appeals, however, may 
convince people that the cause is right or in their best 
interest. Thus, the same facts should be presented in 
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many different ways through different channels at 
different times. 

So when the kit arrives in the local office, good 
advice would be: Study the Manager’s Guide first, 
lay out your educational program and make the tools 
work for you! Your efforts will surely be rewarded 
when, this fall, the ‘Help Wanted” sign goes down, 
your final report is made, and you can say again, 
in spite of shortages, ““Our defense crops are in!” 





AT Press TIME (Continued from page 19) 


A Decempser release of the 
Civil Service Commission 
axmounced that the Com- 
mission had notified all Federal agencies that its 
present policy banning the use of fee-charging com- 
mercial employment agencies as sources of recruit- 
ment will continue in effect without modification by 
the provisions of the recently enacted Public Law 141. 
(See EmpLoyMENT Security Review, November 
1951, p. 1). , 

The Commission has long held the view that any 
direct or indirect requirement of a fee for securing 
Government employment is a violation of democratic 
principles. Accordingly, its existiag instructions to 
Federal agencies provide that the services of com- 
mercial employment offices may not be used as 
sources of recruitment if the office charges the appli- 
cants a fee for placement in Federal jobs. 

Under this policy, the Commission did all it could 
administratively to curb fee-charging practices. Com- 
plaints, however, persisted, and the Commission 
requested Congressional action. The resulting legis- 
lation, Public Law 141, added formal effect to the 
Commission’s efforts. It provides in part that who- 
ever solicits or requires the payment of a fee for 
aiding a person to obtain employment under the 
United States shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 1 year. 

The law: further provides, however, that this 
penalty shall not apply to such services rendered by 
an employment agency pursuant to the written re- 
quest of an executive department or agency of the 
United States. This exception provided in the law 
has raised a question as to whether the present Com- 
mission ban on the use of the recruiting facilities of 
fee-charging employment agencies is still in effect. 

The Commission has reviewed its policy and has 
found that there is no conflict between it and Public 
Law 141. The exception provided in the law is a 
modification of the criminal penalty and not a modi- 
fication of the laws and rules for administration of 
the civil-service system. Therefore, since the Com- 
mission still feels that the administration of the civil- 
service system would be hindered by the undesirable 
and undemocratic practice of charging fees for aid 
in securing Federal jobs, the instructions banning the 
use of fee-charging agencies will continue without 
change. 


Ban on Fees 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Adjusting Experience Rates to 


Fat and Lean Years 


Excerpts, from an October 1951 Committee Report to the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies on 
The Long-Range Financing of Unemployment Benefits under State Unemployment Compensation Laws, selected by 


the committee’s chairman, Paul A. Raushenbush.1 


Summary 


AcH State should, if practicable, adjust its em- 
ployer contribution rates to fat and lean years, 
without thereby sacrificing experience rating 

or endangering safe and adequate benefit financing. 
Higher contribution rates are easier to pay during 
good times, when payrolls are rising; and lower rates 
would help during bad times, when payrolls are fall- 
ing. 

Based on adequate financing studies, many States 
should soon be in a good position to adjust their rate 
systems to the business cycle. The key problem is 
one of proper timing—of contribution-rate levels and 
changes. 

Does estimating an ‘‘average”’ benefit cost rate, or 
average payroll percentage needed to finance benefits, 
mean that the average must (or even should) apply to 
each year? No. The actual average rate of all em- 
ployers combined could well go above the estimated 
10-year average in good years, and drop below it in 
bad years. 

In seeking to adjust their contribution rates to good 
and bad years, most States will want to develop and 
enact a Clearly defined and fairly automatic system of 
adjustment, rather than leaving the issue either to ad- 
ministrative discretion (with perhaps too broad a del- 
egation of legislative power) or to annual or biennial 
legislative action. 

The past experience of several States offers specific 
action clues to the problem of better timing of contri- 
bution rates, in both good and bad years. The ‘‘war 
risk’’ experience of 10 States is especially in point and 
might well be applied now, especially by the shakier 
State funds. 

The present $3,000 ceiling—in the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, and in the State laws—should be 
raised, as soon as practicable, to provide a more flex- 
ible and more reliable covered payroll (taxable wage) 
base and measure—for all the various purposes of long- 
range benefit estimating and financing. 

Basically, each State financing study seeks to esti- 
mate two closely related factors: A. Reserves—Lowest 
Safe ‘“‘Reserve Ratio;” and B. Prospective Average 
Cost Rate. Each of those basic factors is stated as a 
percentage of taxable wages. 


ee 
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When a State has selected what it regards as a safe 
and prudent minimum reserve level, it should fully 
expect its actual reserves to climb well above that 
minimum level, at least in some years. Any really 
extra reserves provide a golden opportunity to reduce 
contribution rates in lean years. 

Each State’s long-range financing study seeks to 
estimate the average cost rate it should expect over a 
10-year period 

Any State may use any type of experience rating 
system it chooses, and still adjust its contribution rates 
to yield the desired average for any year. 

The basic idea involved in average cost rates is 
to collect excess contributions and build up reserves 
in good years, to help finance excess benefit payments 
in lean years. So the most logical application of 
the average cost rate approach is to use that rate as 
a benchmark—for higher-than-average rates in good 
years, and lower-than-average rates in bad years. 

The 1951 report outlines several concrete ways in 
which a State’s estimated average cost rate could be 
practically achieved in any given year. Instead of 
applying the same average rate to each year, the aver- 
age could readily be varied, up or down, between fat 
and lean years. 

The various types of experience rating system are 
compared, in terms of the cyclical timing of their 
experience rates. Further State studies, making such 
comparisons, are urged. The time period used, in 
measuring experience, is stressed. So far as practi- 
cable a State’s ‘“‘normal’’ system of experience rates 
should itself apply rising rates to rising payrolls, 
and falling rates to falling payrolls, instead of leaving 
the whole ‘‘timing” job to an overriding or supple- 
mental adjustment factor. 

Under most of the 31 State laws which now use 
“reserve ratio” experience rating, a major improve- 
ment in the cyclical timing of their ‘“‘normal’’ experi- 
ence rates can readily be achieved very simply, by 
using each employer’s most recent single year of pay- 
roll (taxable wages) to figure his reserve ratio—as a 
few reserve-ratio States have done for some years now. 

A single year of payroll might well be used by all 
States, as a measure of how adequate their fund 
balances are. 


1 Director, Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Department. 
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Two States now limit rate jumps, from one year to 
the next. In 1951, Wisconsin enacted a novel pro- 
vision—to adjust all its normal experience rates down- 
ward for bad years. It uses declines in State-wide 
gross wages to time such rate reductions. 

A concluding section, as to adjusting rates to fat and 
lean years, outlines some of the practical steps already 
adopted, and others which might well be used. 


Defining the Problem 


There can hardly be serious argument on the 
desirability of relatively higher rate levels during good 
years, and relatively lower rate levels during bad 
years, provided those results can be achieved without 
jeopardizing the other major objectives of State 
unemployment compensation laws. Such a timing of 
contribution-rate changes would not only help em- 
ployers; it would also benefit workers, each com- 
munity, and the whole economy. Those facts can 
properly be recognized, without thereby (a) mini- 
mizing the important stabilizing effect already exerted 
by unemployment benefit payments, or (}) exaggerat- 
ing the importance of better timing of UC contri- 
bution-rate changes. 

The contribution rates paid under State unemploy- 
ment laws can hardly be brushed aside as a neg- 
ligible factor in the business cycle. If practicable, 
their timing should help to counteract the cycle, just 
as benefit payments do. Higher rates in the fat years 
should aid stability; and lower rates in the lean years 
should help employers to maintain jobs. (In lean 
years, even a difference of only one-half of 1 percent on 
payrolls may loom large compared to profits in many 
lines; and might turn some red figures into black.) 

As Wisconsin’s joint (labor-management) UC advis- 
ory committee put it, to the 1945 legislature: 

“The solvency of the State’s unemployment fund 
must be assured, at all times; and the contribution 
rates of employers must be individually determined, 
and must reflect their varying experience. Such rates 
must also be consistent with Federal requirements. 

‘Within the limits thus set, it is sound policy to 
adjust the way contribution rates apply, so far as prac- 
ticable, to ‘fat’ and ‘lean’ years, so that: 

(1) Larger reserves are built during ‘good’ years, 
through higher contribution rates; and 

(2) Lower rates apply during ‘bad’ years, when 
payrolls shrink, benefit drains are heavy, and contribu- 
tions are harder to pay.” 

Based on further experience, and on adequate 
financing studies, many States should soon be in a 
good position to adjust their rate systems to the busi- 
ness cycle. In many cases, their financing studies 
will call for changes in the rating structure now in use; 
so a better adjustment of rates to fat and lean years can 
well be taken into account. 

Over the years, a State law must collect from its cov- 
ered employers enough contributions to meet the law’s 
benefit expenditures, and to maintain (or rebuild) 
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whatever level of reserves the State may consider 
advisable. 

There is no sound way to avoid the collection of that 
amount or percent of contributions; but the timing of 
those collections can make a big difference. If the 
contributions can be collected primarily in good years, 
at higher rates when payrolls are rising, with corres- 
pondingly lower rates when payrolls are falling, the 
contribution burden will be easier to bear, and its 
impact will help to moderate the swings of the business 
cycle. 

Substantially the same point applies to the individ- 
ual employer, contributing under a State law. Here 
again the question is one of timing. Over a period of 
years his total contribution dollars (or percent of cov- 
ered payroll devoted to contributions) will be much 
the same, provided the State’s experience rating sys- 
tem requires him to foot his own unemployment bene- 
fit bill. But the timing of his contribution rates will 
determine how severe the burden is for his business, 
and will thus affect his ability to maintain employ- 
ment, and the stability of purchasing power in his 
community. 

How does this whole matter of better timing for 
experience rates tie in with State financing studies, 
and the “‘prospective average cost rates” which those 
studies are estimating for a business cycle? Estimat- 
ing an “‘average cost rate’? for 10 years doesn’t auto- 
matically settle the ‘“‘timing”’ issue. How do the var- 
ious experience-rating systems compare, in terms of the 
relative ‘‘timing”’ of their higher and lower contribu- 
tion rates? What is the practical effect on timing of 
the alternative rate schedules used by many State 
laws, with a view to safeguarding the solvency of their 
funds? Does a State’s normal system of experience 
rates need to be radically revised to achieve a better 
timing of its higher and lower rates? Or-can such a 
normal system be supplemented, by an overriding 
device for better timing? 


The $3,000 “Ceiling” Should Be Raised 


Any report on the long-range financing of unem- 
ployment benefits must recognize the fact, and the 
prospect, of inflation. Considerable inflation has 
already occurred, in the past decade; and more is 
in sight, for the next decade. Unless that ‘“‘secular 
trend” is properly reckoned with, efforts to achieve 
better “cyclical” financing may prove ineffective. 

The inflationary trend has had, and will have, 
a major impact on long-range benefit financing. 
That trend should be taken into account, and its 
impact on UC financing should be limited. How? 
By raising the $3,000 ‘‘ceiling’’ on ‘‘taxable wages’’ 
now used by the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
and by all the State laws. Here’s why. 

Each State’s covered “‘payroll’’—taxable wages— 
is a basic financing figure in many ways. State 
contributions are directly based on each covered 
employer’s taxable wages; so State collections are 
directly affected by the adequacy (and flexibility) 
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of the payroll ‘‘base’’ thus used. Further, taxable 
wages are being increasingly used as a basic measure 
for long-range financing purposes. For example, 
covered payrolls play a direct part in each kind of 
experience-rating measure. Each employer’s expe- 
rience, however determined, is compared with his 
taxable wages—used as an exposure yardstick. 

The three key financing ratios, widely used as 
rough measures of State fund experience, all use 
covered payrolls as the common element which 
makes them comparable to each other. 

The long-range financing studies which many States 
have recently been making seek to estimate: (a) the 
reserves needed, and (b) the State’s prospective 
average cost rate—each stated as a percentage of 
covered payrolls. 

The present $3,000 ceiling limits the key “‘pay- 
roll’ base and yardstick. This very problem was 
foreseen, 7 years ago, by the 1944 Interstate Confer- 
ence Committee report on ‘Postwar Solvency.” 


So there are two good reasons for raising the 
$3,000 limit: (1) to offset the inflation which has 
already occurred, without change in the $3,000 
ceiling; and (2) to offset the inflation which must 
be expected in the years ahead, based on evidence 
already at hand. 

In theory, the best answer for State unemployment 
compensation laws would be to remove the present 
ceiling on taxable wages entirely, by using total 
wages for covered employment. That would always 
keep the figure flexible and up to date, no matter 
how much inflation occurred. As a practical matter, 
however, the various State UC laws are apt to 
continue to use whatever payroll base is used by the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. What’s needed, 
then, is a higher ceiling than $3,000 under that act. 
And a higher ceiling—namely $3,600—should be a 
practical possibility. 

In January 1951, one of the two Federal payroll 
taxes began to use a $3,600 ceiling, for “social 
security’ purposes. Unfortunately, the unemploy- 
ment tax act was not amended to use that same 
ceiling at the same time. So employers must now 
report on two different bases for the two different 
Federal payroll taxes. (That may be just a nuisance 
for the larger employers; but many smaller employers 
are seriously confused about the two different ceilings, 
and some are now paying one or the other tax on 
the wrong basis.) 

Employer convenience is not the only reason for 
changing the unemployment tax ceiling to $3,600. 
A higher ceiling is clearly needed for soundly flexible 
unemployment benefit financing. 

One special advantage of the higher ceiling would 
be its effect on the shakier State unemployment funds. 
Those States which most need to build higher reserves 
would be helped to do so, if the Federal tax ceiling and 
the corresponding State ceiling were both raised to 
$3,600. The shakier State funds would thus collect 
larger contribution amounts, and build up their inade- 
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quate reserves, perhaps without needing to raise their 
contribution rates. 

What about the other States, where reserves are 
relatively adequate? ‘Those States could readily make 
any desired adjustment in their rate schedules, to 
avoid collecting more contribution revenue than they 
need, and apply any resulting rate reductions primar- 
ily in the leaner years. 


Applying State Financing Studies 


Each State unemployment compensation law has 
always used past benefit and contribution experience 
as a rough guide to probable future benefit costs, and 
to the needed reserve and contribution rates. So the 
more systematic State financing studies of recent 
years are hardly a complete departure from past 
State approaches to adequate benefit financing. They 
represent, rather, a more careful appraisal of past 
experience, and a more systematic effort to forecast 
future experience and real financing needs. The var- 
ious State studies are all aimed at sound and adequate 
benefit financing, with enough reserves to assure 
solvency, and enough contributions to finance benefits, 
over a period of years. 

Unemployment compensation financing has long 
been based on the principle of building adequate 
reserves, especially in good years, to help finance the 
heavy benefit drains of lean years. 

That “‘reserves” principle is maintained, and even 
emphasized, by the current studies. Those studies 
generally seek to determine what minimum level of 
reserves should be available to assure fund solvency 
under adverse conditions; and what average rate of 
contributions will meet average benefit costs, over a 
10-year period—with contributions exceeding benefits 
in some years, and thereby building the State’s reserves 
beyond the minimum safety level. 

How can a State’s long-range financing estimates— 
as to the minimum reserve it needs, and as to the aver- 
age contribution rate is needs—be concretely applied 
to the financing provisions of its law? 

When a State is changing its contribution structure, 
in line with its long-range financing study, how can it 
adjust its contribution rates to the business cycle? 

Those questions can best be treated separately: A. 
The problem of reserves; and B. the problem of aver- 
age cost rates. Each of those major problems can, 
and should, be handled in such a way that contribu- 
tion rates will be better adjusted to fat and lean years. 

A. Reserves—Lowest Safe ‘Reserve Ratio.””>—One major 
purpose of each State study is to determine the min- 
imum reserve needed by the State fund, for safe and 
prudent long-range financing. 

The reserve level thus determined should be a basic 
minimum figure, large enough to guard against pos- 
sible estimating errors, unforeseen catastrophes, and 
the early (rather than average) occurrence of bad 
years. In addition, each State’s minimum-safety-level 
figure should reflect its own policy judgment as to 
how safe it wants its unemployment financing to be. 
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The desired minimum reserve level, stated as a 
“‘reserve ratio” or percentage of taxable wages, will 
generally be based in large part on the State’s esti- 
mated average long-range cost rate. If the economy 
of the State indicates a high average level of benefit 
expenditures over a period of years, then the mini- 
mum level of reserves needed for safety will also 
tend to be somewhat higher than in a low-cost State. 

When a State has selected what it regards as a safe 
and prudent minimum reserve level, it should fully 
expect its actual reserves to climb well above that 
minimum level, at least in some years. If a State 
collects contributions at its estimated average cost 
rate, in each year, those collections will obviously 
exceed benefits, and add to the State’s reserve, in the 
better years. (That will be even more true if the 
State collects above-average contribution rates in the 
better years.) 

In short, sound financing means above-minimum 
reserves, at least in good years. In bad years, some 
States may hope to maintain their minimum reserve 
levels intact, despite heavy benefit payments. Others 
will use their above-minimum reserves, and then need 
to dip into their “safety” cushion, to avoid untimely 
rate increases in bad years. 

Any really extra reserves provide a golden oppor- 
tunity to reduce contribution rates in lean years, when 
the savings will be most needed, and most helpful 
to all concerned. 

Timing the reductions—so they’ll occur in the leaner 
years—can be handled in several possible ways. One 
approach would use a specified decline, from one 
year to the next, in State-wide gross wages for covered 
employment. Any substantial drop in those gross 
wages could be taken as a fair indicator of a bad year 
coming up. Or unusually heavy benefit payments 
might be used, to schedule rate reductions in the 
leaner years. 

What about a State which needs to boost its reserves 
substantially, to reach the minimum reserve level it 
needs for safety? (The present period of rising pay- 
rolls may not, in the absence of total war, last more 
than 2 or 3 years before defense spending passes its 
peak.) 

One effective way of building more adequate re- 
serves, by collecting excess contributions, is to add an 
extra “‘solvency” rate to each employer’s experience 
rate. Such an increase in the contribution rate of 
every employer, across the board, might well be 
tagged as a special temporary item—by some such 
label as “solvency surtax”’ or “‘reserve-safety factor,” 
or the like—to help enact it. 

B. Prospective AVERAGE Cost Rates——Each State’s 
long-range financing study seeks to estimate the aver- 
age cost rate it should expect over a 10-year period. 
That prospective average rate is simply an estimate 
as to what percentage of taxable wages the State 
will need to collect in contributions, to cover its 
average benefit expenditures during the 10-year 
period. 


Such an estimate, then, offers no absolute guarantee 
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that it will in fact prove adequate. As a rule, the 
selected average cost rate represents a choice, within 
a range of alternative estimates. The choice needs to 
be supported by reserves, as a safeguard against 
possible estimating errors. Further, each State’s pro- 
spective average cost rate should be revised periodi- 
cally, in the light of additional experience. 

Each State’s estimated cost rate is an average in 
three ways: 

1. It was figured by averaging the expected benefit 
experience of good and bad years. 

2. It is intended as an average rate of contributions 
to be collected from thousands of covered employers, 
whose individual experience rates may vary widely 
from the chosen average cost rate. It is not intended 
to be a flat uniform rate to be paid by all employers 
alike. Any State may use any type of experience 
rating system it chooses, and as wide or as narrow a 
range of experience rates as it chooses, and still adjust 
its contribution rates to yield the desired average 
for any year. 

3. A State’s estimated average cost rate indicates 
the average level of contribution rates needed over 
a 10-year period. It doesn’t mean that the same 
average yield; i.e., percentage of taxable wages, must 
be collected in each and every year. 

Some of those who are interested in State financing 
studies, and in the average cost rate approach to long- 
range benefit financing, tend to talk and write as if 
each State should collect contributions at its average 
cost rate, in each and every year. They apparently 
believe that collecting the average cost rate in each 
year would yield such a major gain, as compared to 
the present timing of contribution rate levels in good 
and bad years, that a uniform application of the 
average cost rate to each year should be accepted as 
the immediate target. In principle, however, the 
proponents of average cost rates could hardly object 
to adjusting contribution rates even better to the ups 
and downs of business, if practicable. 

The reasons which support the average cost rate 
approach also favor higher rate levels in good years, 
and lower rate levels in bad years. And the average 
cost rate approach supplies a vital benchmark for any 
effort to adjust rates to the business cycle. (Over 
a 10-year period, above-average rates in the better 
years should balance below-average rates in the leaner 
years.) 

How can a State’s estimated average cost rate be practically 
achieved in any given year? Whether or not the State 
wants to apply its average cost rate in each and every 
year, how can it modify its existing financing pro- 
visions to achieve that average rate in a specific year? 

There are several ways in which a State’s normal] 
contribution-rate structure can be modified to yield 
the desired average contribution rate. Several alter- 
native methods are sketched here. There may be 
still others; and each State will have to choose, or 
develop, the method it prefers. 

One way of securing the desired average yield 
might be called the direct adjustment system. Under 
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this method, the State would figure its normal experi- 
ence rates, as usual, for all its employers. Suppose 
‘normal’ experience rates would average 1.3 percent 
on State-wide taxable wages, but the desired average 
yield is 1.4 percent. In that case, an extra 0.1 per- 
cent would be added to the normal experience rate 
of each rated employer, thereby closing the gap and 
yielding the desired result. 

Another possible method of adjusting a State’s 
contribution rates up or down, to the desired average 
level, involves the use of a statistical array. For 
instance, suppose the desired average rate is 1.6 percent 
of State-wide taxable wages, and that a middle rate of 
1.6 percent is chosen, with rate steps of 0.2 percent, 
and 7 above-average rates and 7 below-average rates. 
There would then be 15 rates, ranging from 0.2 per- 
cent up to 3.0 percent. The array of employers and 
payrolls would then be divided into 15 approximately 
equal payroll groups. The average rate produced by 
that system would be the desired average rate of 1.6 
percent. 

Still another possible way of adjusting a State’s 
contributions to the desired average yield is more 
limited in its application. It can be used only by 
those States which use the benefit-wage system of ex- 
perience rating, and might well be called the special 
formula method. 

There may be still other devices or methods for 
adjusting a State’s normal system of experience rates 
to produce a predetermined average yield in any year, 
or in each year, where that limited objective is 
adopted. 

As noted earlier, however, applying a State’s 
average cost rate to each and every year does not 
yield the best possible adjustment of contribution 
rates and levels to good and bad years. 

How, then, can a better adjustment to the business 
cycle be practically achieved? It simply takes 
one extra step, as compared to the type of adjustment 
outlined above. Instead of applying the same average 
rate to each year, the average would be varied, up or 
down, between the fat and lean years. The degree of 
variation, and the method of achieving the variation, 
should, of course, be specified by law. 

The target for any year would be simple, namely, 
the average contribution rate desired for that year. 








BES ANNUAL REPORT 


By oy of the annual report of the Bureau of Employment Security 
for the fiscal year 1950-1951 has been forwarded to each State 
agency. 

This report was issued separately from that of the Secretary of Labor 
because the Secretary’s report this year will be in the form of a YEAR- 
BOOK, which is organized around the general subject of ‘“‘Labor in the 
Defense Effort’? and does not include reports of individual bureaus of 
the Department of Labor. 


The Bureau’s report, while it is oriented toward the defense man- 
power program, does not give complete details of the manpower policies 
and operations which are covered in the Department’s YEARBOOK. 
It is largely confined to the activities and responsibilities of the Employ- 
ment Service in the defense program and to the operation and develop- 
ments of the unemployment insurance program during the fiscal year. 
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So any of the three alternative methods outlined 
above (or any other suitable method) could be used to 
achieve the desired average yield. To set a desired 
above-average rate for better years, and a desired 
below-average rate for poorer years, will, of course, 
require using some practical yardstick for determining 
when the above-average or below-average differen- 
tial in rate levels should apply. The best practical 
answer thus far devised for that timing problem is 
to measure the ups and downs of State-wide gross 
wages, from one year to the next. 


Other Practical Steps? 


As noted earlier, plenty of good hard thinking re- 
mains to be done on how to collect higher contribu- 
tion rates when payrolls are rising, and lower rates 
when payrolls are falling. 

Various practical measures have been outlined 
above. Though other methods may still be worked 
out by individual States during the next few years, 
enough thinking and experimenting has already been 
done to suggest that concrete action would now be 
timely in many States. 

Several methods have been worked out, and tested, 
by which fzgher contribution rates can be applied to 
rising payrolls. ‘Three of those methods are noted here. 

In reserve-ratio States, using the most recent single 
year of payroll (instead of a 3-year average) means bet- 
ter timing of experience rates, on both the upswing 
and the downswing. 

Any reserve-ratio State should be able to satisfy 
itself—by simple arithmetic—that better timing of 
its experience rates would result from using each 
employer’s taxable wages for the last year as his 
‘reserve ratio” divisor. 

Applying such improved timing results to all the 
employers covered by a State’s reserve ratio law would 
certainly be worth while, for all the employers, work- 
ers, and communities affected by that law. 

All States, not just reserve-ratio States, might well 
use the most recent year’s taxable wages, for all em- 
ployers combined, to measure the adequacy of their 
fund balances, thereby applying a more current expo- 
sure yardstick and securing a better adjustment of con- 
tribution rates to rising and falling payrolls. 

Applying ‘‘war-risk” rates to large and rapidly 
expanded payrolls is a well-tried and effective way to 
collect higher contribution rates on expanding pay- 
rolls. It could well be used currently—especially by 
the shakier State funds, as repeatedly recommended 
by this report. 

Another device for collecting higher rates on ex- 
panding payrolls has been used in those States which: 
(a) have applied their standard 2.7 percent rate to all 
employers, but (b) have allowed many employers 
certain dollar credits, based on favorable past experi- 
ence, against their contributions (payable at 2.7 per- 
cent) for the next year. In effect, the dollar credit 
thus assigned to an employer allows him, for the com- 
ing year, a reduced rate on his past amount of payroll. 
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If his payroll expands, a 2.7 percent rate applies to the 
expanded portion of his payroll. That device could 
readily be adapted for wider use, under any type of 
experience-rating system. 

As to ower contribution rates in bad years, two ap- 
proaches have been noted. Two States now limit 
experience-rate increases, from one year to the next, 
to prevent extreme rate jumps in bad years. Wis- 
consin has recently enacted a more general provision, 
to cut all its normal experience rates when State-wide 
gross wages have dropped at least 5 percent from one 
year to the next. (The greater the drop, the greater 
the cut, within limits.) That enactment is a signifi- 
cant pioneering step toward adjusting contribution 
rates downward when payrolls drop. 


Other States. when considering similar action to 
achieve lower rates in lean years, may want to modify 
Wisconsin’s approach. If so, a table could be applied, 
to determine by what,percentage each normal expe- 
rience rate should be reduced, depending on: (1) the 
total of annual percentage declines in gross payrolls, 
and (2) the number of successive years of decline. A 
similar table could readily be constructed, to apply 
when major annual increases in State-wide gross pay- 
rolls are occurring, with a resulting percentage in- 
crease added to each normal experience rate. 


Some States might use several components in setting 
each employer’s total contribution rate each year: (1) 
his normal experience rate; (2) the factor needed to 
adjust all experience rates to yield the State’s average- 
cost-rate, or that year’s desired average rate; and (3) 
the State’s cycle-adjustment-factor, constructed along 
the lines just sketched. 


The above discussion should invite, rather than pre- 
clude, even better ideas; but it may at least suggest 
partial answers to some of this report’s earlier ques- 
tions: 


Could normal experience rates be modified, for 
instance: (a) by adding to all of them an extra rate 
when payrolls are rising; and (b) by subtracting from 
all of them a corresponding rate factor when payrolls 
are falling? Ifso, how can the rises and the drops be 
timed, well enough for practical rating purposes? 





AT Press ‘TIME (Continued from page 34) 


: A press release of the De- 
Migratory Labor partment of State announces 


Agreement Extended ji: the United States and 


Mexico have agreed to extend to May 11, 1952, the 
existing Migratory Labor Agreement which was due 
to expire February 11. A bill designed to eliminate 
the flow of clandestine in-migrants into this country 
was approved by the Senate on February 5, and was 
placed on the calendar of the House of Representa- 
tives. Meanwhile, the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Mexico are in accord 
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that there should be no interruption to the program 
whereby Mexican agricultural workers may legally 
enter the United States, when determined to be 
necessary, on terms agreeable to both Governments. 


ES Farm Place- gel m 
> tural output in history was 
ments in 1951 achieved in 1951 with the 
smallest agricultural labor force in this century. As 
a result of vigorous recruitment activities, with em- 
phasis on recruitment of domestic workers, the local 
offices of the State employment services made a mil- 
lion more agricultural job placements in 1951 than 
in 1950—and this despite a reduction in the available 
supply of farm labor. ‘hes was the high light of a 
February report by BES Director Robert C. Goodwin 
to the Secretary of Labor in which he commented: 


Tue third largest agricul- 


The long-term decline in the size of the agricultural labor 
force was accentuated last year by the manpower needs of the 
defense program. Gains registered last year in the size of the 
Armed Forces and in nonagricultural employment were made 
partly at the expense of agricultural manpower. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that there 
were 13,352,000 persons-on farms in September, the peak 
month of 1951, a decline of 450,000 from the number reported 
to have worked on farms in the corresponding month of 1950. 
Among those who left the farm for urban work were farm 
operators, members of farm operators’ families, skilled year- 
round hands, and seasonal farm workers. 

This farm-to-city movement had a decided impact upon the 
operations of the farm placement program in 1951. Unlike 
the previous 2 years, very few local employment offices reported 
labor surpluses during the harvest peaks. ‘The picture was 
generally one of shortages ranging from mild to critical. A 
Bureau of Employment Security study, conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Florida State agency, provided additional evi- 
dence of the contracting farm labor force. This survey of 
seasonal farm labor crews in the East Coast migratory stream 
early in 1951 revealed a substantial decline in the size of 
crews—from 6 to 10 percent in most cases. The losses were 
reported to be mostly to industry. 


Devices which proved most effective in recruitment 
were day-haul programs, special youth recruitment 
programs, use of newspaper and radio advertising, 
and door-to-door canvassing. In many areas the 
day-haul program, through which employers pro- 
vided workers with daily transportation from city to 
the farm, made possible the employment of house- 
wives, school youths, and other townspeople. State 
employment security agencies expanded their local 
office services by appointing volunteer farm labor 
representatives in localities not served by a full-time 
local office. 

Fuller use of available supply also resulted through 
more efficient movement of workers from one area 
to another to meet labor demand. Employment 
service clearance procedures for recruitment of 
workers from outside the local area aided in this 
labor transfer. Information stations, maintained by 
the Bureau of Employment Security, gave job infor- 
mation to migrant workers traveling on the highways. 
Farm labor bulletins prepared by States and local 
areas helped in providing current information for 
direction of workers. 
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